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A CHART MAP OF GEORGIA, SHOWING THE LERCENTAGE OF SLAVES IN EACH COUNTY.—[See xext Pace. ] 
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A CHART MAP OF G EORGIA. 


Wr publish on the preceding page a CHART 
Map or Gronata, similar to the one we published 
of South Carolina in our Number of November 23. 
The tint, by its depth of shade, shows the compara- 
tive percentage of shaves to the total population in 
eich county, that percentage being likewise stated 
in figures in the centre of the tint. Thus in Ware 
County only seven per cent of the tot: il population 
are slaves. while in Chatham County the percentage 
is 71. or nearly three-quarters. It will be noticed 
that the largest slave communities are on the sea- 
shore and round the points to be oceupied by our 


stroops. Ch atham County, in w hich Tybee is situ- 


ate, contains 71 perc nt. of slaves: Glynn C ounty, 
where Branswick is sits uate, per cent. ; Camde 
County, shese sea-port is Fernandina, G7 
percent. ‘fhis map will be of use to the philoso- 
pher aud student. 
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THE MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


JEFOR ese lines are read by the public 
Congress will } have met. The session will 
be the mest nortant in story. 

The = held mn J ia! v las t committed 


the comniry to the pol ev of 
Union by foree Bot it lert.all matters of de- 
tail to be determined afterward. The Secretary 


of the Treasury was authorized to borrow money 
almost in any wav he pleased. -‘The Secretary 

War was authorized to raise anv number of 
men from tive hundred thousand to a million. 
The instructions to the Navy Department were 
of the most vague character. On tne all-im- 
portait question of Slavery, the action of Con- 
gress was so joose that each general has acted 
according to his own judyment. It will devolve 
upon Congress at the present session to determ- 
ine all these points, and to place the policy of 
the nation on 2 precise and clear footing in re- 
gard to Exipency crowing out of the war. 

The Government has borrowed of the banks 
£150.000,000, and they have the option of tak- 
Ing =50,000,000 more of 7-30 Treasury Notes on 
Ist Janyary. It will devolve upon Congress to 
provide ways and mnecans for some £200,000, 000 
more. ‘This ean be done either by authorizing 
an issue of United States Notes, not redeemable 
in coin till after a certain period: or py the 
establishment of a United States Bank, with 
power to issue irredcemable paper money during 
the war up to a cértain amount: or by author- 
ivins an issue of United States six or seven per 
cents. to the amount required. It will be the 
ef Coneress.to choose among these various 
tiethods. ‘The experience of the past few weeks 
has proved that no foreign demand for our na- 
tional securities will be developed sO long as the 
ultimate issue of the conflict remains uncertain 
in the eves of foreigners; and that the volunta- 
ry ab-orption of Treasury Notes by the public 
at Lome is tov slow te meet the requirements of 
the Government. 

Conzress will also have to fix a limit to the 
army. Six hundred thousand men ouglit to 
suffivce to do the work which is to be done. 
Over this nuthbher of troops are already in the 
field, and it only remains for Congress to or- 
ganize them into an army, by abolishing State 
distinetions, and distinctions of uniform, drill, 
ete. This force is enlisted for three years or 
the war. It is to be hoped that the war will 
not last three vears. But if it were ended to- 
morrow the country would not be safe without 
a force of 1002000 men in active service, and a 
reserve of double that number at home. It will 
devolve upon Congress to enact the laws neces- 
sary for such a reorganization of the volunteer 
force, so as to relieve the l’resident of the duty 
of dealing with the case in the event of the sur- 
render of the rebels during the recess. 

Fresh enactments are required ‘0 enable the 
Navy Department to perform its ottice usefully. 
More iron-clad ships must be built, and the in- 
structions to the Department to provide vessels 
of light draft must be made imperative. At the 
extra session a sum of $1,200,000 was appro- 
priatedfor the construction of several side-wheel 
steamers of about 500 tons each. Only one of 
these has been-ordered. ‘They should all have 
heen afloat by this time. To be safe, we must 
have a navy equal to that of any Power in the 
world. We do not want vessels to make war 
on Fure;e. but we do want a navy which shall 
in case of necessity be able to defend our own 
coasts aveinst the combined navies of England 
and Franee. 

The more of the Government with regard to 
Slavery must be authoritatively defined, Events 
will regniate the great question without laws. 
Bur it is subversive of eood vovernment and 
order for one general to pursue one policy at 
St. Louis, and another directly the opposite at 
Alexandria or Port Roval. The Confiscation 
Act necds amendment and extension in this re- 
gard. for it is obvious that a slave who stays on 
a-rebel plantation and hoes corn for the rebel 
army, is as palpably used in supporting the 
rebel cause as if he were employed in throwing 
up intrenchments or standing sentry. Legisla- 
tion is necied. tuo. for the case of slaves .who 
escape from their masters add still decline to 


work for our generals. At Beaufort, General 
Sherman finds some difficulty in procuring negro 
labor, though seven or eight thousand adult 
negroes are believed to be loose on Hilton Head 
and the adjacent islands. The old vagrant 
Acts will furnish a sound precedent for the laws 
required by the emergency. 

Two other points of importance will natural- 
ly engage the attention of Congress. The in- 
terchange of prisoners is one, and the collec- 
tion of debts due by Southern men to Northern 
debtors is another. Mr. Lincoln has never been 
willing to recognize the rebels as belligerents by 
exchanging prisoners with them, though he has 
not objected to his generals doing so, and from 
the first outbreak in Missouri to the present 
time prisoners have been regularly exchanged 
on the Mississippi. It seems a puerile matter 
—this affecring to deny that we are at war; we 
presume that Congressowill at once authorize an 
exchange. . It is also probable that an act will 
be passed, empowering: courts-martial in the 
rebel States to take cognizance of civil suits 
brought by Northern creditors against Southern 
debtors. As the case stands, the bulk of the 
Southern traders who are indebted to the North 
are believed to be willing to pay their honest 
debts, but are forbidden to do so by the oppress- 
ive ordinances of the rebel bodies called Con- 
ventions and Confederate Congresses; while 
Southern rogues naturally shield themselves un- 
der such ordinances, where—as in Alexandria 
—they are not directly prevented from paying 
what they owe. A very brief act will settle this 
matter, Our Northern merehants are entitled 
to Congressional protection, and they will doubt- 
less obtain it. 


rz Mr. O-Goon, of Boston, writes to us to say 
that, though he was the correspondent of the Lon- 
don, Critic in 1860, and is so now, vet he did not 
write the paragrap in the American correspond. 
ence of that journal referring to Mr. Dv Cuan.ie 
and Mr. NorpHorr, which was noticed in our last 
Number. 


“COMPLIMENTARY FLUNKYISM.” 

‘Tuts expressive term had the following origin : 

A few years since, upon the anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, there was a celebration in 
Boston, and among the guests invited with special 
distinction was James M. Mason, then Senator 
from Virginia. James M. Mason was known to 
the country only in the most offensive manner : 
lirst, as a man whose beariie in the Senate was a 
perpetual insult to every body who did not think 
the Union was intended exclusively as a slave- 
pen; and, second, as the author of the Fugitive 
Slave bill of 1850. 

‘These were his credentials to national favor. 
As to the first, the personal manners of any man 
are the concern of his associates. All that can be 
said is, that if Mr. Mason’s bearing was agreeable 
to the society he frequented, then it was a very 
remarkable society. But the second matter was a 
publie concern, Granting that a Fugitive Slave 


/bill is constitutional, the particular bill of 1850, 
/prepared by James M. Mason, was exhaustively 


characterized by Charles Francis Adams, in his 
famous speech of the 21st January, 1861.: ‘* So far 
from being constructed with any view to effect its 
object, that measure has always seemed to me to 
have the appearance of being made purposely of- 
fensive, in order to insure its non-execution, so 
that complaints against the Free States might 
grow out of it.”’ 

The part of the country which felt most ag- 
grieved by the harsh severities and unquestionable 
unconstitutional clauses of that law was New En- 
gland, of which Boston is the metropolis. What 
Mr. Adams further said, in his calm and cogent 
speech, was peculiarly applicable to his own State 
of Massachusetts: ‘A collision with a popular 
prejudice, however ill-founded, will annul the most 
beneficent law..... Thus it happens that the 
codes of all countries abound in obsolete laws. 
Such were the..... Such was, in fact, the Fu- 
gitive Slave law of 1850; and, for different rea- 
sons, such are likewise the Personal Liberty laws. 
In a very large section of the Free States the for- 
mer is inoperative, and always will be; and the 
reason is, that its harshness against innocent men 
runs counter to the sympathies of the people. It 
is no matter how many laws vou make about it, 
the more cruel they are the less will vou be likely 
to find them efficient. This is a law of human 
feeling, which every man made with a heart cah 
readily comprehend.” 

It was the author of such a law that was espe- 
cially invited to Boston upon the anniversary of 
the tirst great battle of our liberties, and received 
such peculiar social honor that an ardent voung 
orator on the following Fourth of July felicitously 
branded the spirit that, at this time of day and in 
New. England, could take pains to toady such a 
man, as Complimentary Flunkvism, That a Sen- 
ator of the United States should be invited, was 
well; that a Southern Senator should be asked, 
was hospitable. But that the man who represent- 
ed all that was most offensive in the institutions of 
the country should he selected as an honored guest 
at Bunker Hill, was a wanton insult to the con- 
science and the * law-abiding” tranquillity of New 
England., And it was but another proof to the 
present traitor, that when the hour for treason 
sounded he and his confederates would find ready 
and active supporters even at the base of Bunker 
Hill. 

The 19th of April undeceived him. Commodore 
Wilkes opened one of his eyes; and Colonel Dim- 
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mick, at Fort Warren, will open the other. And 
yet—and yet— 


AND YET—WHATY 

Anp vet there are kind people in Boston who 
would gladly send Mason and Slidell boxes of wine 
and hampers of game. 

It comes to this Lounger upon unquestionable 
authority that the men at Fort Warren who are 
the most guiltv—not the poor ignorant soldiers 
taken in arms at Hatteras and elsewhere, but the 
great instigators and plotters and chiefs of the re- 
bellion—are constantly receiving baskets of Cham- 
pagne and other luxuries from those who are by 
no means disloyal, but who seem to forget, in their 
svmpathy for prisoners, the crimes for which they 
are imprisoned, 

A few weeks ago Boston was struck to the heart 
by the disaster at Ball's Bluff. Massachusetts 
wept her children. A cruel, utterly causeless war, 
waged for the meanest and most atrocious pur- 
pose, unredeemed by a solitary gleam of honor or 
dignitv—a war begun in the most shameless fraud 
and waged with barbarous ferocity, involving the 
happiness of the country and striving to ruin the 
nation, had snatched these men into sudden graves. 
That war was deliberately planned. It had be- 
gun at Sumter on the 12th of April, and was con- 
tinued in Baltimore a week after, upon the 19th, 
by the slaughter of Massachusetts men marching 
to defend the capital of the country, and the peace, 
unity, and prosperity of the nation. It has been 
maintained ever since, until every home has its 
heart investe! in the great cause. It is a war as 
solemn and critical upon the part of the nation as 
the Revolution was. To maintain our libertv we 
have to fight as firmly as our fathers fought to es- 
tablish it. 

‘The first great point is to persuade the world, 
and ourselves, and the rebels, that we are in earn- 
est; that we mean what we sav; that we intend, 
at any cost of terrible and prolonzed war, to defend 
the honor and maintain the integrity of the na- 
tion. And yet when we have by a just vigor 
made prisoners of the men who are morally re- 
sponsible for the Baltimore massacre, and for all the 
lost lives, broken hearts, blood and ruin, and ag- 
ony of this war, they are the recipients of such 
gifts from our friends as are only sent when we 
wish to mark especial regard and high considera- 
tion. Does any body suppose they believe in our 
sincerity ? Does any body doubt that with each 
bottle they drink to the success of the rebellion—a 
success which can be achieved ouly by the blood, 
and bitter sorrow, and utter ruin of the neighbors 


and friends of those who thus unconsciously help 4 


to betray their own cause? While who does not 
see that the friends of these rebels at home will 
only the more deeply desjise what will inevitably 
seem to them, as it does to us? “Ho, ho, mud- 
sills,” they contemptuously cry, ** vou have caught 
some of your masters, and your craven souls can 
not hold vou from licking their feet! You call 
them traitors and rebels, and yet such is yuur poor, 
flimsy, cowed spirit that you treat them like hon- 
ored ‘guests ! 

When shall we learn that the rebels have a per- 
fectly sincere contempt for us, and that courtesy is 
as much lost upon them as it is upon a rhinoceros ? 

The motives of those who shower such attentions 
upon imprisoned traitors—and with us that word 
has an entirely new association—are not to be ques- 
tioned. They do not think much about it. They 
have a vague feeling that the prisoners are only 
political prisoners, and that political prisoners are 
not criminals. They recall, perhaps, other days 
when they personally knew them and enjov ed 
social intercourse with them. But reflect a mo- 
ment! 

Many of the men who have been forced to arms 
to resist the machinations and foul plots of these 
traitors against the peace and welfare of the conn- 
wy are captured also and by the party of the trai- 
tors. How are they treated? Colonel Corcoran 
is in a felon’s cell. Dr. Harris, who was taken at 
Bull Run, has told us his story of imprisonment at 
Richmond. Do you think Colonel Corcoran re- 
ceives wine and game and other such assurances 
of sympathy? If he did, would not the fact be 
trumpeted aloud as proof of the essential weakness 
of the rebel cause? If Mr. Wade, or Mr. Sumner, 
or Marshal Murray, or Mr. Adams, or General Fré- 
mont were prisoners in rebel hands, do you think 
they would not be treated like the prisoners of a 
party which is in earnest, and is seen to be so in 
the conduct of every man, woman, and child? 
The offense for which the chief prisoners are held at 
Fort Warren is high treason; levying war against 
the United States, adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort. Is treason nothing ? 
Is the war a joke ? 

But it is said that we have no personal animos- 
ity against the rebels. True. Wehavenot. We 
have no more animosity against them—making due 
allowance for human nature—then we had against 
Hicks the pirate, or any crimin... who atones for 
the injured majesty of law. But no honorable 
American can feel very friendly toward men who, 
for the basest purpose, have compassed the death of 
noble men, and have dealt the present blow at the 
nation. Not revenge, but justice, requires that 
they should feel that we are not friends of the ene- 
mies of our country. It is not magnanimity, it is 
pusillanimity, which condemns treason and cod- 
dles traitors. Let these men be treated with per- 
fect humanity. Let them have air, and light, 
and proper space, and cleanliness, and warmth, 
aud good and sufficient food and clothiag, and 
books, and innocent correspondence with their 
friends. Is that inhuman? ‘ But to treat them as 
we should wish to treat our own most honored and 
most loval men, is that not to confound all dis- 
tinctions of justice, and utterly to stultify our- 
selves as honorable men and patriots ? 

Oh, but the rebels will retaliate? Retaliate 
what? Will they secure air, licht, warmth, good 
food, clothes, books, and correspondence, to our 
friends in their hands? So much the better. If 


they will not, they are not our models. ‘Their in- 
humanity must not make us inhuman. Tho. ch 
we fight Indians, we must not scalp our prisoners 
If they starve Corcoran and Lee, we must Still foe 
Slidell and Mason. Even if they roast them at . 
slow fire, we must only hold thetr emissarics f, 
prisoners. Then if those emissaries aré found gui It y 
of high tre: ison, let the same humanity see that the 
cord is strong. 

The sternest justice is compatible with the ut. 
most humanity. Whatever their ultimate fate 
may be these men at Fort Warren are not meay. 
while to feel—are they ?—that their ij imprisouni nt 
is merely a tempor: iry personal inconvenience Sopa 
to be forgotten i in Boston bumpers. ~- Baker. L von, 
Greble, Ww ard, Winthrop, Ellsworth, do these 
names mark temporary personal inconveniences 2 
No: they attest the solemnity and earnestness ¢f 
the war. But if the kind people in Boston vho 
send game and wine to the stat» prisoners are doiy, fe 
right, then this war is a frightful sham, a crime 
upon our part, the 1 more flayrant because frivolous 
and futile. 

YANCEY RIGHT FOR ONCE. 

In his speech to the Fishmongers in London—a 
guild which invites all kinds of lions to roar at fs 
feasts, and which, in its cups, would cheer My 
Wendell Phillips quite as loudly as it did Mr, Ya+. 
cey—the latter gentleman made one very true re. 

** There can be no basis for negotiations, or for 
peace proposals or consultations, so long as the 
Confederates are deemed to be and are treated as 
rebels.” 

Exactly so. It suits the whole case, If they 
were not rebels, we either should not be at war 
with them, or, being at war, it would inevitally 
terminate by negotiations” of some kind, But 
as this war is simply an armed insurrection which 
the National Government is suppressing, the idea 
of the Government’s negotiating with rebels as to 
the terms upon which they will consent to obey the 
laws, or treating with them for peace upon any 
conditions whatever except absolute surrender and 
obedience, or consulting with them whether or not 
it is worth while to prevent the National destruc. 
tion, is an idea which Mr. Yancey justly declares 
‘to be out of the question. The wh6le case is very 
simple. Either the Government can maintain it- 
self or it can not, If it can, it maintains itself as 
itis. If it does not so maintain itself, it is over- 
thrown. To offer any other terms to the rebels 
than simple obedience to the Jaws they are defying 
is to own an entire defeat. If in the Astor Place 
riot the magistrates had consented to forlid the 
military to tire upou condition that the mob would 
tear down only one side of the Opera-house, and eut 
off only the little finger of Macready’s left hand, 
the authority of the law would have been as utter- 
ly overthrown as if the whole citv had been sacked. 

This is only an insurrection, however formida- 
ble. A rebellidn is only a riot upon a Jarge scale. 
If the Macready mob could have succeeded, i 
would have governed the city. If the Davis re- 
bellion succeeds, it will govern the country, 


* DEMONSTRATIONS," 


WHATEVER may be the truth about the removal 
of General Frémont—and we confess that nothing 
has vet appeared that necessarily invalidates his 
honesty or ability—vet it is very clear that this is 
not the time for public *‘ demonstrations” in his 
honor, of the kind which the Germans in New York 
lately contemplated. 

His friends believe his case to be clear enough. 
If so, it will not fail so to appear upon the official 
investigation. But until it does appear, and while 
so many are unconvinced, and while a cloud of ob- 
scurity certainly rests upon parts of the Misseuri 
campaign, it is premature, an therefore imperious 
to him, to treat the case as closed and the verdict 
rendered. Should that verdict be unfavorable vet 
evidently unjust, his friends who would have the 
evidence in common with the country, could not 
help expressing their continued regard for him and 
faith in him by public expressions. Should the 
verdict be favorable, they would naturally con- 
gratulate themselves and him. Meanwhile it is 
not fair to him that any prejudice should be ex- 
cited against him, as it inevitably must be’ by 
‘** demonstrations.” 

- There is no man who can more unhesitatinelv 
trust the future than Frémont. ‘The public mind 
is now disposed to be very just toevery man. If 
there has been any conspiracy against him, it will 
somehow appear. That many of the men around 
him were of bad reputation may be conceded. But 
their executive ability must also be granted. And 
then the question is whether F'rémont did not em- 
ploy, as all great leaders have done, the most ca- 
pable men, relying upon his own power to use 
their skill and withstand their knavish tendencies ? 

It is wrong to foment a factitious public opinion. 
Those of us who believe that General Frémont is 
an honest, energetic, able man, wish that the truth 
may appear without parade. It will so appear in 
a proper Court of Inquiry. And it will be only 
clouded and confused by every thing that previous- 
ly prejudices the public mind. 


LOOKING ROUND. 


Arter Bull Run, how manv were ready to give 
upall for lost! After Beaufort, how many thought 
the war virtually over! We can not too constant- 
lv remember that this war can not be setued by 
any single stroke. Even a decisive defeat of our 
army upon the Potomac would not break the heart 
of the national resolution. It would defer the day 
of the restoration of peace by the suppression of the 
rebellion; thatisall. The rebel army might at 
some point press into Maryland ; some faint hearts 
among us would give up the ghost; and some for- 
eign power might declare that the rebellion held 
its own and had justified its action. 

But such results could only combine us more 
closely and strengthen us more surely. The sup- 
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ply of luxuries to the rebel prisoners would be cut 
off. The people who profess an airy ignorance 
and indifference in the war would be silenced and 
sobered by public opinion ; and a victory of the re- 
bellion upon the Potomac would be the liberation 
of the slaves. If they are our foes already, as the 
scornful rebels declare, they would be no more so 
then. If they wished to fight for their own degra- 
dation, they would have an oppertunity. 

The lesson of the ever-present hour is, that we 
are to keep a cheerful mind by Jooking always di- 
rectly at the facts of the case. 

The rebels are very ignorant, and theér effort is 
for tic destruction of all the safeguards of human 
rights; but they are as sincere as savages, 
perate, and as unforgiving. ‘They are taucht, and 
they believe, that this is a war of invasion by fire 
and sword against their territory and all their 
rights, especially thei sacred system of slavery 
waged by a plebeian, psalm-singing, Puritan mol 
of peddlers and tinkers, whe have always abused 
them, and taxed them, and meade money out of 
them, and who now propose to take their property 
outright. They are taught and believe that all 
that is precious and honoralle in men requires re- 
sistance to the death. ‘They are very ignorant, 
but very desperate and very able. 

Now such rebels fight with their brains no less 
than with their guns. The brains may belong to 
a few, but they are well worke:! for the benefit of 
all. Take for an instance the fact that they had 
poisoned the public opinion of the whole world 
against us. When the storm struck us, We struy- 
gled up, looked around for a friend, and the nations 
stood re carding us with folded aS, and either it 
emile or sneer upon their faces. It was an immense 
victory and advantage for the rebellion. 
part of the same sagacity in crime that had Already 
stolen all our arms and demolished or sent off our 
ships. Itshowed what every thing else has shown, 
the earnestness of the rebels. 

The war, then, as General M‘Clellan says, will 
be “sharp.” But a sharp war implies blows re- 
ceived as well as given. It implics resolution and 
bravery upon ‘both sides, It implies that the dif- 
liculty is not to be snutied out, but is to be shelled 
out and shot down, It implies reverses and disas- 
ters all round. 

All we can reasonably expect, then, is not that 
ve shall beat in every battle, but that, upon the 
whole, we shall he gaining bhe war is radical 
and thorough. We shall not have two of them in 
our day; and it will end in a permanent peace, not 
in a patch. The event may indeed soon appear. 
It may soon he evident* that the supremacy of the 
Government will be indisputably established. Dut 
the establishment will be a work of time. A peace 
of eighty years in a country dves not end in a little 
war: and a great war is a tempest whiclr heaves 
the ovean long after the sun shines. Tatience, 
forbearance, contidence, says General MeClellan. 
Neither Bull Ran wer Beaufort ended the war. 
The strong heart, the steady mind, the nimble 
hund, these alone bring tinal victory. 


as ar 


It was a 


SISTE VIATOR. 

White Mr. Jefferson Davis asks with well-bred 
disdain, ** Do you call (is a Llockade, John Bull? 
aud while that wnselfish gentleman says to us, 
“Good cousins, what do you call a blockade 7” the 
answer is plumped and splashed in sundry lately 
convenient harbors upon our rebellious coast. The 
Honorable Rodney French, a marine magician from 
New Bedford, sails out of that city one gray No- 
vember morning; and presently turns a screw, and 
lo! he has made inl: ind villages of sundry ports of 
entry. 

His ships are provided with apparatus for pump- 
ing them out, and floating them at some conven- 
ient season. But when the sands of the rebellion 
run low, the sands of the Cooper and the Ashley 
and the. Savannah will probab ily have buriced the 
ancient whalers of New Be dford beyond he lp « of 
pumps and bladders. Meanwhile the amiable cis- 
cussion between the rebels and their foreign well- 
wishers may continye. What a blockade ought, 
to be may remain an open question, What our 
blockade is will be settled. 

These acts, with the arrest of Mason and Sli- 
dell, and the great day of Port Reval, wi.l show 
the world, which has dis! elicved, that we are now 
awaking, if notawake. It will show al-o that this 
nation, while it subdwes a most ca 
ed rebellion, desires to leave a monument of the 
war and its own power, which shall yet injure no 


useless and wick- 


innocent person, and in no manner destror the 
prosperity of tha w hole country, Charieston was 
the nursery of this insurrection. It will not be 
wasted with lire, nor tlooded with water; but the 
arrocant little city will be changed into a country 
village. ‘* Siste viator,” its quiet rural streets will 
hereafter say, ‘‘ 1 was a frog; | would be an ox; 
and ] am a dried skin.” 


OF THE DAY. 


ALMANACK - AND DIARY. 
ASTRONOMICAL AND METEORILLOGICAL NOTICES. 
hich. 

_For ecenomical reasons there will be no New 
Moon thia month, as the old one, being in excellent 
repair, will still be retained up on the establishment. 

Kitcuen Garpren.—Asparague, vegetable marrow, arm 

young pease may be looked for about this time; it i+ as 


well, however, to taution young cardeners against «pend. 
ing toe long thee in the procecdine. Lyou! 
of fruit walk down ta the water ick 
gether the wurrents of the Thomes, which are rupuing 
(probably co seed), acd retarn hone in 

Garpry.—PRake up dend leaye-, soil, stump 
rand, crave! end anv other rubbish intea! tl turn 
over it ( ersaults, if convenient i vou ure tire 
hurt urelf; the effeet from vour neichti« i! 
Will be nevel and prett 

ror a W AND Grater. Dewy 
tracted frem the Works of Dishop Beveri — Puke | 

n ounce of the t nh pipe, the same of 
one of the best Walleemd. one drachm ! halt of f 
powdered chalk, simmer carefull Pa gridit 
is at bedtin thy 


last thing) te be takon 
MEMOKANDA FOR TUE 


Montu—irrom J. ] 


Note ook T 
ball, Mem, 


nzk who t ok my new hat after our 
bind out to whom I lent mY guinea umbrella. 


Mem. 7 cet that t ten from ne 
(From Jon teebook),.—Avoid ‘binson. 


SMILES AND Trans.,-—An uncharitable French proverb 

** Man or chilkl was never vet by 

Piers the Encli-h of this must be that “ ip” 

by Smiles, 

TESTIMONIAL TO THE Bovetearuts from the Note\book 
af Webster, Bog *Tlichly necouplished « iple, my 
dear bey; they play, and—ahem !—dyai.” 

QUERY ld a loom wor 
ever be beir-loom in family’ 


ked by 


Vy, mo. 
at Weston’s. 


rieons,—Civility the Civil Service. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONG 


Tuk first recular session of t Phirtv-seventh Conere 


utative bat the S. nate w ready 


of Dlinois, gave notice that he wonld 
infruduce a bill ‘ fy 

of Minnesota it 
distinetion between the rocular and volunt lis 


tiat he ottld comunnieate his Me ive Cony) ut 
upon the Senate adjourned. 

Ira thy louse one hundred umd fourteen menibe 
swered to their names. Mr. M ivn of Tennessce, wa 
Phe question of admitting Mr. segur, 
ortre Monroe District of Virvinia, Mr. B ach, 
froma th ime State, and Mr. Foeter, trom North Cai olina 
wee referred to the Commitee on Licetion A memorial 
mlimitted as an additional men ber 
from: California, waa .reterred to the Comnittec. \ 
joint resolution, tendering the thanks of Congress te Cap 
tuin Wilkes, fe li est of the rebel emi M 
and Slidell, was adopted. resolution expelling Johan W, 


ere trented, wire Unanimously adupted, amid-t cheers 
frote the =] taters, 
The Secreta of War waa ter] mmuni te 
wh 


— 


te s over the entire country: di-claimir 
all 
of the Stat minati= over all 1 ts ef |] 
and civil relations: that. therefore, the Pre-ident the 
Lnited States, as the ¢ Hnonder-in-C hic t of army. 
amd the officers in conmmmand under hina, | eth 

emancipate 
trict im a state of th: National Gov- 
ernment: and tha ler 
of emanecipat) 
weaken the power of the rebels in arms, or te sire! en 
the military power of the loyal torees. A miction i \ 
the re-elution on the table wae lost by a vote of D6 te 4 
Mr « L. Conkiing, of New 


— 
- 
“ 


bill declaring that there can be hur rhanent pene or 
Pnion jn the republic so long as slavery exists within it; 
that slavery is an essential means of protracting the war; 
that according to the law of nations it is 1 it to liherate 
the slaves of an enemy to weaken his power; that the 
Preside ut be voneste| to deelar’ free, and to dircet all 

ryvenperals and in command to order free 


This re-olniion lies over for fn- 


embarrassment of comme Phoee nations, however, not 
improbably the nion which 
can searcely have failed te perecive that the effert for di 
union produces the ex 
nation promises more duro ble and at 

valuable, am! rolinhble ecrumeree, thon can the same 
inty trays nt! 


re extemeiy 


COAST DPEPENSES. 


Since, however, it epparent thot here, as in everv 
other State, forvien rily attend domestic 
difficulties, I ree that a ample 
ures be na pte ities youre detetss on 
every side. While, ander this ceneral reeommendatio 
provi n for d-fending.our ¢ t line readilv oceurs to thi 

rind, I aleo, connection, thu ttention of 
te reat mi It as bee] | 

i 
‘ 

1 


787 


including, payments-on account of the public debt, were 


AT, aving a in the Treasury on the 
Ist of July of 22,257,005 80 for the first quarter of the 
financial year ending on the : inh September, 1861. The 
receipts from all sources, including the balance of July 1, 
were 27, and the « Mees FPS 
leaving «a balance on the Ist of October, is61, of 
$4,202,070 Ts It ix gratifving to khow that the ex- 

iry by the rebellion are not beyond the 


that the same 
tained the Government 
tain it till peace and shalMecain 


of the loval pus pie , and to belies 
pitrioti-m whieh kh thus far sus 
will continue t 


CLAIMS AGAINST KEBELS. 


One of une unavotdable « equeneces of the present in- 


curr ction is the entire suppression in many plae of all 
ordinary meine of admini-tering civil ju ties by the offi- 
and in the forme of exvi-ting 'aw. this is the case. in 
whole or in part, in albthe in-urgent States, and as our 
miiv ure i} t k of parts of tho 
stutes, tl etl Levil becom prarent. There 
ire Me Court-, licers to whom the citizens of other 
States nay apply f the enfore-ment of their lawtul 
‘ lis a n c Zz ot the insurgent States, and th: re 
j @tanpumt of eonstitutin wh claime. Some 
have estimated it as hich a= = 0),000.00, due in larve 


part trom insurcents, in open rebeilion, to loyal citizens 
t sncrifice: in the discharge 
duty to -upport the government, 
the-e circutmetanees [have boen ur slicited to es- 
' to administer summary 
ji-tier in chen-es. have thus far declined to do it, 


not because bread ny doubt that the end the 
election of the wee jest and richt in iteelf, but 
lave bes cro De wore! tie “ure 
of neces-ity int visual exercise of power, But the 
Poste’, are qual to the anoma- 
lor tore refer the whole marter 
( re ith theta mav be dewieed fin 
t iti Leuch parts of the in- 
“surgent State may be underthe eon- 
of thi whether bv a imtary return 
t ! refoura ; thi-, 
tel te come nas the ordimary courts 
be re-esta L 
>ANDS 
nek nity ft et of Conerrss, entitled an 
ty couti-ente preperts l for insurreetionary pur- 
} t I clain { certain 
lot ertain other p nx 
‘ t on the United States, and 
bust bey ileal lew me wa his, 
that ‘ the Strate will pas 
eu it re peetiy wi by th 
bol | fthe same ela 
pom them ‘ In such case | rees emi that 
ch per 1 Trem such 
de ‘Ot Vali hem in 
fool -onme oth nto be avrecd 
the deenmeral Geovernment he rt once deemed 
free, and that in any event steps be taken for eolonizing 
leoth ef om. or the one first mentioned inthe other shall 
pte exi-fenee, at som ‘ oF im 
@oncenmiat to thet lt micht be well ler. 
hether the eo] d people slready in the nited 
could net, -o fa may desire, be in- 
cluded in such zation 


‘OLJECTS OF THE WAR, 


In considering the policy to be adopted for suppre-sing 


the in-urrection, I ve be nenxious and careful that the 
nevitable eontiiet for this purpose shall net degenerate 
violent and remor-ele revolutionary strucgle. 
have theret revery case, thought it proper to keep 
t! evrit the nion prominnt the primary eb- 
thy te nour port. leaving all qnestions which 
Ls tur¥Y importance te the deliberate 

vt [ thie ten lature In the exercise of mv best dis- 
cret nth ufhered to the blockade ot the ports held by 
instead of putting in foree by proclamation 
‘ the late -ession for closing 
t rt ~o Lier ne the dictate of prudence as 
i tive t ot law, instead of transcending, I 

} lhered to th et of Conecres= to cunfiseate property, 
vl for insurrectionary purposes. If a new law upon the 

Lieet shall be prope-ed, its propriety will be duly 
con-idered, The Union worst be preserved, and hence all 
di-pensable means must be emploved, We should not be 


in haste te determine that radical and extreme measures, 
which may reach the loyal as well as the disloyal, are in- 
li- pensable 

TNE BORDER STATES, 

The ineurge ate confidently claimed a 
nerth of Mason and Dixon's line, and the friends of the 
[nion were net tree trom apprehension on the peint. 
a definitely, and on the 


-trong support from 


ihis, however, was soon 


} it siecle “with of the line neble littl Delaware led off 
right from the first. M: tne: was made to seem avain-t 
the Union, our soldiers were assaulted, bridges were burn- 


ed, and railroads torn up within her limits, and we were 
many days at one time without the ability to bring a sin- 
ut over her soil to the capital. Now her bridges 
L railroads are repaired and open to the Government. 
tlready even reciments to the cause of the 
the enemy, and her people at a regu- 
ittained the Union by a larger mia je T- 
itvyomed a larger agerevate vote than they ever before gave 
ndidnteor any question. Kentucky, too, forsome 
ix now decidedly and, think, unchange- 
ranved on the side of the Union. Missouri i- com- 


pear atively believe can mot again be overrun 
the in i three States of Marviland, 

Kentucky, nod M ri, neither of which would promise 


ft. now an of not less 
omewhaut 
Hon Pew 


pie of We-tern Virginia, leaving then: masters of their 


SCOTT AND M°CLELLAN 

Lieutenan’-f-enerol seo't has retired from the head of 
the army. Jiuvinw his lone lite the nation ha not been 
nomindinul of his merit; yet, on calling to mind how faith- 
fiddly, ably, and brillient!y he has served the country from 
« time far back in our hi-tory when few of the now living 
had been born, and thence forward continually, I can not 
but think that we are atill his debtor I submit, therefore, 
tor yvomr consideration, what further mark of recognition 
ic due to him and ourselves as a grateful people. With 
the retirement of General Scott came the executive duty 
of appointing in his stead « treneral-in-Chief of the army. 
It fortunate cireum-tance that neither in council nor 
country was there, so far ax I know, any difference of opin- 
ion as to the proper person to be selected. The retiring 
chief repeatedly expressed hia,judgment in favor of Gen- 
eral M*Clellan for the position, and in this the nation 
“<«med to give a nnanimous concurrence. The designa- 
tion of (reneral M*Clellan is, therefore, in a considerable 
devree, the seleetion of the « ountry aa well ae of the Exe- 
eutive, and henee there ix better reason to hope there will 
he civen him the eonfidence and cordial support thus by 


fair implication promised, and without which he can not, 
with eney, serve the country, 
LALOR AND CAPITAL. 
and independent of capital Capital 
. ‘ ital 
bel any 
tol, 
re 
end 
Pine 
i bite pen- 


a surplus with which to buy tools and land for him. 
self, then labors on hix own-account another while, and at 
length hires another new beginner to help him. This 
is the just and generous and pro-perows system which 
opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and consequent en. 
ergy and progress and improvement of the condition to all. 
No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up trom poverty; none less inclined to take or 
touch aught which they have not honestly earned. Let 
them beware of surrendering a political power which they 
already possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely be 
ured to cloxe the door of advancement against such asa 
th vy, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them 
till all of liberty shall be lost. 


THE OBJECT OF THE STRUGGLE. 


From the first taking of our National census to the last 
are -eventy years, and we find our population at the end of 
the period cight times as great as it wa’ at the beginning. 
The increase of those other things which men deem desira- 
ble, has been even greater. We thus have, at one view, 
\ h, it the popular principle, applied to government, through 
the machinery of the States and the Union, has produced 
in a given time; and also what, if firmly maintained, it 
promises for the future. There are already among us 
the-e who, if the Union be preserved, will live to see it 
contain 250,000,000, The struggle of to-day is not alto- 
gether forto-day. It is fora vast future, also. Witha firm 
reliance on Providence, all the more firm and earnest, let 
us proeved in the great task which events have devolved 
upon is. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


We give the following extracts from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Navy: 


EMVLOYMENT OF FUGITIVES. 
In the coastwise and blockading duties of the navy it 


. has been not unfrequent that fugitives from ineurrection-. 


gry places have sought our “hip for refuge and protection, 
umd our naval commanders have applic d to me for instruc- 
tion as to the proper di-po-ition which should be made of 
uch refugees. My answer haz been that, if insurgents, 
they should be handed over te the cust oly of the Govern- 
ment; but if, on the contrary, they were free from any 
v luntary participation in the rebellion and sought the 
elte r and protection of our flag, then they should be cared 

fi and emploved in some useful manner and might be en- 
lis ted to serve on our pul se veseels or in our Navy-yarda, 
receiving weges for their labor. Ifsnch employment could 
net be furnished to all by the navy, they might be referred 
to the army, and if ne e =e loyment could be found for them 
in the publie service they should be allowed to proceed free- 
ly and peaceably without restraint te seek a livelihood in 
any loyal portion of the country. This I have considered 


to be the whole required duty, in the premises, of our naval . 


office: 
REBEL PEMISSARIES, 


Captain Ch: arle : Wilkes. in command of the San Jacin- 
in the West Indies for the Stoater, re- 
ec: ived information that James M. Maron and John Slidell, 
dishevol citizens wnd leading conspirators, were with their 
embark from Ilavana in the English steamer 
Trent, on their way to Furepe to promote the cause of the 
insurgent-. Cruising in the Bahama Channel he inter- 
cepted the Trent on the Sth of Nevember, and took from 
her these dangerous men, whom he breaght to the United 
States, rege sel having been ordered to refit for service 
nt Charlestown, the prisoners were retained on board and 
conveyed to Fort Warren. 

T' mpt and decisive action of Captain Wilkes on 
tsion merited and received the emphatic approval 
of the I-partment, and if a too generous forbearance was 
exhibited by him in net capturing the veseel which had 
tese rebel emissaries on board, it may) in view of the 
«pecial circumstances, and of its patriotic motives, be ex- 
cused; but it must by no means be permitted to constitute 
a preeeden*® hereafter for the treatment of any case of sim- 
ilar infraction of neutral obligations by foreign vessels en, 
gaged in commerce or the carrying trade, 


tlixing 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


A naval foree, anxiliary to and connected with the army 
movements on the Mississippi and its tributaries, has been 
organized, and is under the command of Flag-Officer An- 
drew Il. Foote, who is rendering efficient service in that 
quarter 

The, steamers which have been built or purchased for 
this service by the War Department are of a formidable 
character, and manned by a class of superior seamen and 
western boatmen, who, in the preliminary skirmishes al- 
ready, have done good service, and will, I am confident, 
acquit themselves with credit in the future.. Reports are 
appended exhibiting s6me of the operations of this com- 
mand as auxiliary to the military movements on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

SINKING VESSELS. 

One method of blockading the ports of the insargent 
States, avd interdicting communication as well as to pre- 
vent the egress of privateers which sought to depredate on 
our commerce, has been that of sinking in the channela 
vessels laden with stone. The first movement in this di- 
rection was on the North Carolina coast, where there are 
numerous inlets to Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and 
other interior waters, which afforded facilities for éluding 
the blockade, and also to the privateers. For this purpose 
a class of small vessels were purchased in Baltimore, some 
of which have been place d in Ocracoke Inlet, 

Another and larger description of vessels were bought in 
the Eastern market, most ot them euch as were formerly 
employed in the whale fisheries. These wert sent to ob- 
struct the channels of (harleston harbor and the Savannah 
River; and this, if effectually done, will prove the most 
economical and satisfactory method of interdieting com- 
merce at those pointes. 

VESSELS CAPTURED, 

Since the institution of the bloekade one hundred and 
fifty-three vessels have been captured sailin: under vari- 
ous flags, most of which were attemptir violate the 
blockade. With few exce ptions, these ves » ere in such 
condition when -eized as to authorize their being sent at 
onee to the courts for adjudication and. condemnation as 
prize. 

THE FIGHT AT FORT PICKENS. 

We illustrate on peges 792 and 793 the scene of the re- 
cent conflict at and around Fort Pickens. At the hour we 
write we are still without authentic advices from the scene 
of action. It appears certain, however, that on 19th Nov. 
fire was opened by Fort Pickens on the rebel works, and 
returned; that the mutual bombardment lasted all day, 
and was resymed the next; that after two or three days’ fir- 
ing both pafties stopped the engagement, and that matters 
now remain as they were. ‘There are reports that Pensa- 
cola has been evacuated, and the Navy-yard burned—but 
nothing eertain is known on these points. The command- 
er of fhe rebel forces is General Bragg, who is supposed to 
have seven or eight thousand men; the commander of 
Fort Pickens ia Colonel Harvey Brown, who has sixteen 
hundred men under his command. 


THE OCCUPATION OF TYBEE. 


Commodore Dupont last week traneferred his flag from 
the Wabash to the Suaqurhannah, and, together with 
General Sherman, landed a force of United States marines 
on Tybee Island, who commenced repairing the fortifica- 
tions and constructing new ones. A fleet of eicht gun- 
borts is at anchor off Tybee to cover the troops in case of 
necessity. The rebela sunk two vessels between Tybee 
I-land and Fort Pulaski, in the narrow part of the Savan- 
nah River channel, to prevent the fleet from getting to 


that citv. A emall schooner has been sent up to one of 
the islands above Hilton Llead tu load eotton, and would 
ail in « few dave. bw order of the naval authorities, 

An account from Savannah is put lished in a Richmond 
paper to th? effect that. on the véth ultime, 
Tatnall, with three -moll rebel steamers and one gun-boat, 

tucked the nion fleet in Coe kepur Roads. The enyage- 
rey ln-ted ome hour, and from forty to fifty shots were 

«ur iilustrations on page represent a reconnoissance 
t rd Fort Pulaski by General Sherman, when they 
were lire ud at by the enemy; the general view of the coast, 
etc, 
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[Decemner 14, 1861. 


SCENES IN AND AROUND BEAUFORT, SOUTIIT CAROLINA.—Sketcuep sy ovr Arrist.—[See Pace 799. ] 
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THE VILLAGE OF LEWINSVILLE, VIRGINIA, NOW OCCUPIED BY UNITED STA 


TES-TROOPS.—Skercnep ny ovr Artist.—[Sre Pace. ] 


PROFESSO2 LOWE MAKING A BALLOON ASCENSION ON A RECONNOITRING EXPEDITIO 


TO By ovr SpecIAL Artist —[See next Pace.] 
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FUKL CORCORAN, ARLYNGTON HEIGHTS, VIRGINIA.—Sketcuep By ovr Special. NEXT PaGe. 
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VIEW OF URBANNA, ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER, VIRGINIA.—[Skercuep By Srectat Artist. } 
Ina AN ASCENT IN HIs BALTOON on a recon- | service abroad, and is now attached to this regi- Urbanna is a small village near the moth of the 


OUR ARMY AT WASHINGTON. noitring expedition from General Smith’s Division, | ment. They are to be used as wagon-beds, and | Rappahannock River, in Middlesex County, Vir- 
in the vicinity of Vienna. Balloons now accompa- | are made to fit the United States army wagons. | ginia. It was formerly a place of some note, but 
more sketches, which we reproduce on page 790. | ny almost all reconnoitring parties, and prove a | The Thirty-second Indiana Regiment is one of the | has now dwindled into almost:insignificance. The 
One of them gives a fair idea of the village of | valuable assistance. best drilled in the service. It is composed almost | bricks composing some of the houses were broncht 
LeEWINSVILLE, which has been the scene of several exclusively of Germans, and is commanded by | from England more than a hundred and fiftv years 


sharp skirmishes, and is now in possession of our Colonel Willich, formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of | ago. It boasts one store, a church, and a school- 
house ; the two last have been converted into lodg- 


troops—a miserable, broken-down village, very BUILDING PONTOONS the Ninth Ohio. 

Virginian in aspect. Another introduces us to the ’ ' ings for the soldiers now quartered there. Some 

famous Fort Corcoran, built by the soldiers of WE publish on this page an illustration of the time ago the //uarriet Lane came up and threw a few 

the Sixty-ninth Regiment, under Colonel Corcoran, Construction oF Pontoons for the army in Ken- j URBANNA 1ell into the woods on the banks of theyiver; since 
, Then the inhabitants, with the exception of a few 


before the Battle of Bull Run. It is situate on the | tucky, from a sketch by Mr. H. Mosler. The pon- 
property of the rebel General Lee, on Arlington | toons in our picture are being built by the Thirty- WE publish above a View of URBANNA, on the | man, have all deserted their homes and gone far 
Heights, and commands a wide extent of country. | second Indiana Regiment, under the superintend- | Rappahannock, lately visited by a reconnoitring | back into the country. The rebels have erected 


A third picture shows us Proressor Lowe mAk- | ence of Lieutenant Pietzuch, a Pole, who has seen | party from Fortress Monroe. strong batteries both above and below the village. 


TOvr artist at Washington has sent us some 
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By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 
‘tF Printed from the Manuscript and 
Prooft-sheets purchased by the 
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CHAPTER XLIITI. 


I was just ontside the garden-door when I 
f-l: an arm thrown round me, my cheek kissed, 
end wetted with tears. Could it be Lilian? 
Alas, no! It washer mother’s voice, that, be- 
tween laughing and erying, exclaimed hyster- 
ically. **’ This is joy, to see you again, and on 
these thresholds! I have just come from your 
house: I went there on purpose to congratulate 
vou, and to talk to you about Lilian. But you 
have seen her?” . 

Yes; have but this moment lett her. Come 
this way.”’ Idrew Mrs. Ashleigh back into the 


garden, along the old winding walk, which the | 


¢hrnbs concealed from view of the house. We 
gat down on a rustic seat, where I had often sat 
with Lilian, midway between the house and the 
Monks’ Well. I told the mother what had 
passed between me and her daughter; I made 
tio complaint of Lilian’s coldness and change; I 
id not hint at its cause. ‘Girls of her age 
will change,” said I, * and all that now remains 
is for you and I to agree on such a tale to our 
¢urious neighbors that the whole blame may rest 
nme. Man is strong to bear such burdens; 
they should never be imposed on women.” 
_ “*Do not be rash, my dear Allen,” said Mrs. 
Ashleigh, in great distress. ‘‘I feel for you, I 
tnderstand you; in your case I might act as you 
do. Ican not blame you. Lilian is changed— 
«hanged unaccountably. Yet sure I am that the 
thange is only on the surface, that her heart is 
really yours, as entirely and as faithfully as ever 
it was; and that later, when she recovers from 
the strange, dreamy kind of torpor which ap- 
0 to have come over all her faculties and all 
1er affections, she would awake with a despair 
which you can not conjecture to thé knowledge 
that you had renounced her.” 
: “I have not renounced her,” said I, impa- 
tiently. ‘*I did but restore her freedom of 
thoice. But pass by this now, and cxplain to 
me more fully the change in your daughter, 
‘which I gather from your words is not confined 
to me.” 

**I wished to speak of it before you saw her, 
nnd for that reason came to your house, It was 
on the morning in which we left her aunt’s to 
return hither that I first noticed something pe- 
euliar in her look and manner. She seemed ab- 
sorbed and absent, so much so that I asked her 
several times to tell me what made her so grave, 
hut I could only get from her that she had had 
a confused dream which she could not recall dis- 
finctly enough to relate, but that she was sure 
it boded evil. During the journey she became 
rradually more herself, and began to. look for- 
ward with delight to the idea of seeing you 
Well, you came that evening. What 
— between you and her you know best. 

rou complained that she slighted your request 
to shun ali acquaintance with Mr. Margrave. I 
was surprised that, whether your wish were rea- 
sonable or not, she could have hesitated to com- 
ply with it. I spoke to her about it after you 
fad gone, and she wept bitterly at thinking she 
aad displeased you.” 
_ “She wept! You amaze me! Yet the next 
‘day what a note she returned: to mine !” 
- “The next day the change in her became very 
Visible to me. She told me, in an excited man- 
‘ner, that she was convinced she ought not to 
ymarry you. Then came, the following day, the 
mews of your committal. I heard of it, but dared 
mot break it to her. I went to our friend, the 
mayor, to consult with him what to say, what 
do, and to learn more distinctly than 1 nad 
done from terrified, incolicrent servants the rights 
“of so dreadful a story. When I returned I found, 
ito my amazement, a young stranger in the draw- 
“ing-room ; it was Mr. Margrave—Miss Brabazon 


*had brought him at his request. Lilian was in 


the room too, and my astonishment was increased 
when she said to me, with a singular smile, vague 
but tranquil: ‘1 know all about Allen Fenwick ; 
Mr. Margrave has told me all. He is a friend 
of Allen's. He says there is no cause for fear.’ 
Mr. Margrave then apologized to me for his in- 
trusion in a caressing, kindly manner, as if one 
of the family. He -said he was so intimate with 
you that he felt that he could best break to Miss 
Ashleigh an information she might receive else- 
where, for that he was the only man in the town 
who treated the charge with ridicule. You 
know the wonderful charm of this young man’s 
manner. I can not explain to you how it was, 
but in a few moments I was as much at home 
with him as if he had been your brother. To be 
brief, having once come, he came constantly. 
He had moved, two days before you went to 
Derval Court, from his hotel to apartments in 
Mr. ’s house, just opposite. We could see 
him on his balcony from our terrace; he would 
smile to us and come across. I did wrong in 
slighting your injunction, and suffering Lilian to 
do sc. I could not help it, he was such a com- 
fort to me—to her, too—in our tribulation. He 
alone had no doleful words, wore no long face ; 
he alone was invariably cheerful. ‘ Every thing,’ 
he said, ‘would come right in a day or two.’” 

‘And Lilian could not but admire this young 
man, he is so beautiful.” 

Beautiful? Well, perhaps. But if you have 
a jealous feeling you were never more mistaken. 
Lilian, I am convineed, does more than dislike 
him; he has inspired her with repugnance, with 
terror. And much as I own I like him, in his 
wild, joyous, careless, harmless way, do not think 
I flatter you. if I say that Mr. Margrave is not 
the man to make any girl untrue t6 you—untrue 
te"a lover with infinitely less advantages than 
you may pretend to. He would be a universal 
favorite, 1 grant; but there is a something in 
him, or a something wanting in him, which 
makes liking and admiration stop short of love. 
I know not why, perhaps, with all his good-hu- 
mor, he is so absorbed in himself, so intensely 
egotistical—so light, were he less clever I should 
say so frivolous. He could not make love, he 
could not say, in the serious tone of & man in 
earnest, ‘I love you.’ He owned as much to | 
me, and owned, too, that he knew not even what 
love was. As to myself—Mr. Margrave appears 
rich. No whisper against his character or his 
honor ever reached me. Yet were you out of 
the question, and were there no stain on his 
birth, nay, were he as high in rank and wealth 
as he is favored by nature in personal advant- 
ages, I confess I could never consent to trust 
him with my daughter’s fate. A voice at my 
heart would cry ‘No!’ It may be an unreason- 
able prejudice, but I could not bear to see him 
touch Lilian’s hand.” 

“Did she never, then—never suffer him even 
to take her hand ?” , 

“ Never. Do not think so measily of her as to 
suppose that she could be caught by a fair face, 
a graceful manner. Reflect, just before she had 
refused for your sake Ashleigh Sumner, whom 
Lady Haughton said ‘ no girl in her senses could 
refuse ;’ and this change in Lilian really began 
before we returned to L ; before she had 
even seen Mr. Margrave. Iam convinced it is 
somcthing in the reach of your skiil as physician 
—it is dn the nerves, the. system. I will give 
you a ptoof of what I say, only do not betray 
me to her. It was during your imprisonment, 
the night before your release, that I was awaked 
by her coming to my bedside. She was sobbing 
as if her heart would break. ‘Oh, mother, mo- 
ther!’ she cried, ‘pity me, help me—I am so 
wretched!’ *‘ What is the matter, darling?’ ‘I 
have been so cruel to Allen, and I know I shall 
be so again. Ican nothelp it. Don’t question 
me; only if we are separated, if he cast me off, 
or I reject him, tell him some day—perhaps 
when I am in my grave—not to believe appear- 
ances; and that, I, in my heart of hearts, never 
ceased to love him!’” 

‘*She said that! You are not deceiving me ?” 

“Oh no; how can you think so?” 

“There is hope still,” I murmured; and I 
bowed my head upon my hands, hot tears fore- 
ing way through the clasped fingers. 

**One word more,” said 1; ‘‘ you tell me that 
Lilian has a repugnance to this Margrave, and | 
yet that she found comfort in his visits—a com- 
fort that could not be wholly ascribed to cheer- 
ing words he might say about myself, since it is 
all but certain that I was not at that time upper- 
most in her mind. Can you explain this appar- 
ent contradiction ?” 

**T can not, otherwise than by a conjecture 
which you would ridicule.” 

**I can ridicule nothing now. 
conjecture ?” 

**I know how much you disbelieve in the sto- 
ries one hears of animal magnetisyn and electro- 
biology, otherwise—”’ 

**You think that Margrave exercises some 
power of that kind over Lilian? Has he spoken 
of such a power?” 

‘**Not exactly; but he said that he was sure 
Lilian possessed a faculty that he called by some 
hard name, not clairvoyance, but # faculty which, 
he said, when I asked him to expilain, was akin 
to prevision—to second sight. ‘T hen he talked 
of the Priestesses who had adminiistered the an- 
cient oracles. Lilian, he said, resninded him of 
them, with her deep eyes and mysterious smile.” 

‘** And Lilian heard him? Wiaat said she ?” 

** Nothing; she seemed in fear while she list- 
ened.” 

‘*‘He did not offer to try any of those arts 
practiced by professional mesmer#sts and other 
charlatans ?”’ 

‘*] thought he was about to do so, but I fore- 
stalled him, saying I never wout'd consent to 
any experiment of that kind, either on myself or 
my daughter.” 

‘“‘And he replied—?” 
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“ With his gay laugh, that I was very foolish ; 
that a person possessed of such a faculty as he 
attributed to Lilian, would, if the faculty were 
developed, be an invaluable adviser. He would 
have said more, but I begged him to desist. 
Still I faney at times—do not be angry—that he 
does somehow or other bewitch her, unconscious- 
ly to herself; for she always knows when he is 
coming. Indeed I am not sure that he does not 
bewitch myself, for I by no means justify my 
conduct in admitting him to an intimacy so 
familiar, and in spite of your wish; I have re- 
proached myself, resolved to shut my door on 
him, or to show by my manner that his visits 
were unwelcome; yet when Lilian has said, in 
the drowsy, lethargic tone which has come into 
her voice (her voice naturally earnest and im- 
pressive, though always low), ‘ Mother, he will 
be here intwo minutes—I wish to leave the room 
and can not’—I, too, have felt as if something 
constrained me against my will; as if, in short, 
I were under that influence which Mr. Vigors— 
whom I will never forgive for his conduct to you 
—would ascribe to mesmerism. But will you 
not come in and see Lilian again ?”’ 

‘No, not to-night; but watch and heed her, 
and if you see aught to make you honestly -be- 
lieve that she regrets the rupture of the old tie 
from which I have released her—why you know, 
Mrs. Ashleigh, that—that—” My voice failed 
—I wrung the good woman’s hand, and went 
my way. 

f had always till then considered Mrs. Ash- 
leigh—if not as Mrs. Poyntz described her— 
‘commonplace weak”—still of an intelligence 
somewhat below mediocrity. I now regarded 
her with respect as well as grateful tenderness ; 
her plain sense had divined what all my boasted 
knowledge had failed to detect in my earlier in- 
timacy with Margrave—viz., that in him there 
was a something present, or a something want- 
ing, which forbade love and excited fear. Young, 
beautiful, wealthy, seemingly blameless in life as 
he was, she would not have given her daughter's 
hand to him! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tue next day my house was filled with visit- 
ors. I had no notion that I had so many friends. 
Mr. Vigors wrote me a gencrous and handsome 
letter, owning his prejudices against me on ac- 
count of his sympathy with poor Dr. Lloyd, and 
begging my pardon for what he now felt to have 
been harshness, if not distorted justice. But 
what most moved me was the entrance of 
Strahan, who rushed up to me with the hearti- 
ness of old college days. ‘‘Oh, my dear Allen, 
can you ever forgive me; that I should have dis- 
believed, suspected you of abstracting my poor 
cousin’s memoir ?” 

“Ts it-found, then?” 

‘Oh yes; you must thank Margrave. He, 
clever fellow, you know, came to me on a visit 
yesterday. He put me at once on the right 
scent. Only guess; but you never can! It 
was that wretched old housekeeper who pur- 
loined the manuscript. You remember she came 
into the room while you were looking at the 
memoir. She heard us talk about it; her curi- 
osity was roused; she longed to know the his- 
tory of her old master, under his own hand ; 
she could not sleep; she heard me go up to bed ; 
she thought you might leave the book,on the 
table when you too went to rest. She stole 
down stairs, peeped through the key-hole of the 
lobby, saw you asleep, the book lying before you, 
entered, took the book away softly, meant to 
glance at its contents and to return it. You 
were sleeping so soundly she thought you would 
not wake for an hour; she carried it into the 
library, leaving the door open, and there began 
to pore over it; she stumbled first on one of the 
passages in Latin; she hoped to find some part 
in plain English, turned over the leaves, putting 
her candle close to them, for the old woman’s 
cyes were dim, when she heard you make some 
sound in your sleep. Alarmed, she looked 
round; you were moving uneasily in your seat, 
and muttering to yourself. From watching you 
she was soon diverted by the consequence of her 
own confounded curiosity and folly. In moving 
she had unconsciously brought the r manu- 
script close to the candle, the leaves caught the 
flame ; her own cap and hand burning first made 
her aware of the mischief done. She threw down 
the book; her sleeve was in flames; she had 
first to tear off the sleeve, which was, luckily for 
her, not sewn to her dress. By the time she re- 
covered presence of mind to attend to the book 
half its leaves were reduced to tinder. She did 
not dare then to replace what was left of the 
manuscript on your table; returned, with it, to 
her réom, hid it, and resolved to keep her own 
secret. I should never have guessed it; I had 
never even spoken to her on the occurrence; 
but when I talked over the disappearance of the 
book to Margrave last night, and expressed my 
disbelief of your story, he said, in his merry 
way* * But do you think Fenwick the only per- 
son curious about your cousin’s odd ways and 
strange history? Why, every servant in the 
household would have been equally curious. 
You have examined your servants, of course ?’ 
‘No, I never thought of it.’ ‘Examine them 
now, then. Examine especially that old house- 
keeper. I observe a great change in her man- 
ner since I came here, weeks ago, to look dver 
the house. She; has something on her mind—I 
see it in her eyes.’ Then it occurred to me too 
that the woman’s manner had altered, and that 
she seemed always in a tremble and a fidget. I 
went at once to her Ngom, and charged her with 
stealing the book. She fell on her knees, and 
told the whole story as J have told it to you, and 
as I shall take care - harg it to all to whom [I 
have so foolishly blabbed mv s<t more foolish 
suspicions of yourself. But ca» vou forgive me, 
old fricnd 2" 


_. through laughing meadows, and by the 


‘‘Heartily, heartily! And the book is 
burned ?” 

**See!” and he produced the mutilated man. 
uscript. Strange, the part burned—reduced in. 
deed to tinder—was the concluding part that 
related to Haroun—to Grayle; no vestige of 
that part left ; the earlicr portions were scorched 
and mutilated, but in some places still deci- 
pherable; but as my eye hastily ran over these 
places I saw but mangled sentences of thé ex- 
perimental problems which the writer had so 
minutely elaborated. 

** Will you keep the manuscript as it is, and 
as long as you like?” said Strahan. 

**No, no; I will have nothing more to do with 
it. Consult some other man of science. And 
so this is the old woman’s whole story? No ac- 
complice—none? No one else shared her curi- 
osity and her task ?” 

“No. Oddly enough though, she made use 
of something like the excuse made by that dread- 
ful madman ; she said ‘the Devil put it into her 
head,’ Of course he did, as he puts every thing 
wicked into any one’s head. That does not 
mend the matter.” 

“‘How! did she too say she saw a Shadow 
and heard a Voice ?” 

**No; not such a liar as that, and not mad 
enough for such a lie. But she said that when 
she was in bed, thinking over the book, some- 
thing irresistibie urged her to get up and go 
down into the gtu.y: swore she felt something 
lead her by the hana, swore, too, that when. 
she first discovered the manuscript was not in 
English, something whispered in her ear to turn 
over the leaves and approach them to the candle. 
But I had no patience to listen to all this rubbish. 
I sent her out of the house, bag and baggage. 
But alas! is this to be the end of all my wise 
cousin’s grand discoveries ?” 

True, of labors that aspired to bring into the 
chart of science new worlds, of which even the 
traditionary rumor was but a voice from the 
land of fable, naught left but broken vestiges 
of a daring footstep! The hope of a name im- 
perishable amidst the loftiest hierarchy of Na- 
ture’s secret temple, with all the pomp of record- 
ed experiment, that applied to the mysteries of 
Egypt and Chaldea the inductions of Bacon, 
the tests of Liebig—was there nothing left of 
this but what, here and there, some puzzled stu- 
dent might extract, garbled, mutilated, perhaps 
unintelligible, from shreds of sentences, wrecks 
of problems? O mind of man, can the works 
on which thou wouldst found immortality below 
be annulled into smoke and tinder by an inch 
of candle in the hand of an old woman! 

When Scrahan left me, I went out, but not 
yet to visit patients. I stole through by-paths 
into the fields; I need@d solitude to bring my 
thoughts into some shape and order. What was 
delusion, and what not ?—was I right or the 
public? Was Margrave really the most inno- 
cent and serviceable of human beings, kindly, 
affectionate, employing a wonderful acuteness 
for benignant ends? Was I, in truth, indebted 
to him for the greatest boon one man can bestow , 
on another? For life rescued, for fair name jus- 
tified ? Or had he, by some demoniac sorcery, 
guided the hand of the murderer against the life 
of the person who alone cowld imperil his own? 
had he, by the same dark spells, urged the wo- 
man to the act that had destroyed the only rec- 
ord of his monstrous being—the only evidence 
that I was not the sport of an illusion in the 
horror with which he inspired me? 

But if the latter supposition could be admis- 
sible, did he use his agents only to betray them 
afterward to exposure, and that without any 
possible clew to his own detection as the in- 
stigator? ‘Then there came over me confused 
recollections of tales of medieval witchcraft 
which I had read in boyhood. Were there on 
judicial record attestations and evidence, sol- 
emn and circumstantial, of powers analogous to 
those now exercised by Margrave? Of sorcer- 
ers instigating to sin through influences ascribed 
to mons—making their apparitions glide 
through guarded walls, their voices heard from 
afar in the solitude of dungeons or monastic 
cells? subjugating victims to their will by means 
which no vigilance could have detected, if the 
victims themselves had not confessed the witch- 
craft that had ensnared—courting a sure and 
infamous death in that confession—preferring 
such death to a life so haunted? Were stories 
so gravely set forth in the pomp of judicial evi- 
dence, and in the history of times comparatively 
recent, indeed, to be massed pell-mell together, 
as a moles indigesta of senseless superstition— 
all the witnesses to be deemed liars ?—all the 
victims and tools of the sorcerers lunatics? ali 


‘the examiners or judges, with their solemn gra- 


dations—lay and clerical—from Commissions of 
Inquiry to Courts of Appeal—to be despised tor 
credulity, loathed for cruelty ; or, amidst records 
so numerous, so imposingly attested, were there 
the fragments of a terrible truth? And had 
onr ancestors been so unwise in those laws we 
now deem so savage, by which the world was 
«. of scourges more awful and more potent 
than the felon with his candid dagger? Fell 
instigators of the evil in men’s secret hearts— 
shaping into action the vague, half-formed de- 
sire, and guiding with agencies, impalpable, un- 
seen, their spell-bound instruments of calamity 
and death. 

Such were the gloomy questions that I—by 
repute, the sternest advocate of common sense 
against fantastic errors; by profession, the search- 
er into flesh and blood, and tissue, and nerve, 


and sinew, for the causes of all that disease the 


mechanism of the universal human frame—I, 
‘ self- boasting physician, skeptic, philosopher, 
materialist, revolved, not amidst gloomy pines, 
under grim winter skies, but as I paced slow 

banks 
of merry streams, in the ripeness of the golden 
Anenst: the hum ef inseets in the fragrant 
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man. 
sigh, ‘There, white and 
modern, the handwriting of our race, in this 
practical nineteenth century, on its square plain 
masonry and Dorie shafts, the Town Hall, cen- 
tral in the animated market-place. And I—I 
—prying into long-neglected corners and dust- 
holes of memory for what my reason had flung 
there as worthless rubbish; reviving the jargon 
of French law, in the procs verbal, against a 
Gille de Retz or an Urbain Grandier, and sift- 
ing the equity of-sentences on witchcraft ! 

Bursting the links of this ghastly soliloquy 
with a langh at my own folly, I struck into a 
narrow path that led back toward the city by 
a quiet and rural suburb; the path wound on 
through a wide and solitary church-yard at the 
base of the Abbey-hill. Many of the former 
dwellers on that eminence now slept in the low. 
ly burial-ground at its foot. And the place, 
mirnfully decorated with the tombs which still 
jealously mark distinctions of rank amidst the 
leveling democracy of the grave, was kept trim 
with the care which cames half from piety and 
half from pride. 

I seated myself on a bench, placed between 
the clipped yew-trees that bordered the path 
from the entrance to the churech-porch, deemmg 
vague'y that my own perplexing thoughts might 
imbibe a quiet from the quiet of the place. 

And oh,” murmured to myself, ** oh that 
I had one bosom friend to whom I might freely 
confide all these torturing riddles which L can not 
solye—one who could read my heart, assured of 
its truthfulness, and wise enough to enlighten its 
troubles!” 

And as I so murmured my eye fell upon the 
form of akneeling child. Atthe farthest end of 
the burial-ground, beside a grave with its new 
head-stone gleaming white amidst the older moss- 


m™, 


‘ ) tombs, a femalp child, her head bowed, 
] nds clasped, | could See bat the outline 
cmall furm in its sable dress—an infant 
b No dead, 

\. . * and my thoughts were turned from 


that silent figure, too absorbed in my own rest- 
less tumult of doubt and dread for sympathy 
with the grief or the consolation of a kneeling 
child. And vet I should have remembered that 
tomb! Again I murmured wit! 2 fierce im- 


patienée, **Oh for a bosem fricu ! in whom I 
could confide!” 

heard steps on the wei.ps vows; 
and an old man cameins. ‘with 
long gray hair, but still 
lor vears to come—in his tread, firm thou!) slow 


—jn the unshrunken muscle of his limbs and 
the steady light of hfs clear blue eye — I started. 
Was it possible? That countenance, marked, 
indeed, with the lines of laborious thought, but 
sweet in the mildness of humanity, and serene 
in the peace of conscience !—I could not be mis- 
taken. Julius Faber was before me. The pro- 
found pathologist, to whom my own proud self- 
esteem acknowledged inferiority, without humil- 
intion; the generous benefactor to whom I owed 
my own smoothed entrance into the arduous road 
of fame and fortune. I had longed for a friend, 
a confidant: what [ sought stood suddenly at 
mv side, 


— 


CHAPTER XLV. 


EXPLANATION on his part was short and sim- 
ple. ‘The nephew whom he designed as the heir 
to his wealth had largely outstripped the liberal 
allowance made to him—had incurred heavy 
debts ; and, in order to extricate himself from 
the debts, had plunged into ruinous speculations, 
Faber had come back to England to save his 
heir from prison or outlawry, at the expense of 
more than three-fourths of the destined inherit- 
anee. ‘lo add to all, the young man had mar- 
ried a young lady without fortune: the uncle 
only heard of this marriage on arriving in En- 
gland. The spendthrift was hiding from his 
creditors in the house of his father-in-law, in 
one of the western counties. Faber there sought 
him; and, on becoming acquainted with his wife, 
grew reconciled to the marriage, and formed 
hopes of his nephew's future redemption. He 
spoke, indeed, of the young wife with great at- 
fection. She was good and sensible, willing 
and anxious to encounter any privation by which 
her husband might retrieve the effects of his fol- 
lv. ‘**So,” said Faber, ‘‘on consultation with 
this excellent creature—for my poor nephew is 
so broken down by repentance that others must 
think for him how to exalt repentance into re- 
form—my plans were determined. I shall re- 
move my prodigal from all seenes of temptation. 
Ile has youth, strength, plenty of energy, hith- 
erto misdirected, Ishall take him from the Old 
World into the New. I have decided on Aus- 
tralia. The fortune still left to me, small here, 
Will be ample capital there. It is not enough to 
maintain us separately, so we must all live to- 
gether. Besides, I feel that, though I have nei- 
ther the strength nor the expericnee which could 
hest serve a young settler on a strange soil, still, 
under my eye, my poor boy will be at once more 
prudent and more persevering. We sail next 
week.” 

Faber spoke so cheerfully that I knew not how 
” va. wy compassion; yet at his age, after a 
‘areer“of such prolonged and distinguished la- 
hor, to resign the ease and comforts of the civil- 
ized state for the hardships and rudeness of an 
infant colony, seemed to me a dreary prospect; 
and as delicately, as tenderly as I could to one 
Whom I loved and honored as a father, I placed 
at his disposal the fortune which, in great part, 
I owed to him—pressing him at least to take 
from it enough to secure to himself, in his own 
country, a home suited to bis years and worthy 
of his station. He rejected all my offers, how- 


ever camestly urged on him, with bis usual mod- 
est cmd comtle dignity; and a-siwine me that he 
looked forward with proat it ‘nee 
lands Xpericuee, und athording 
winple scope for the hardy enjovments which had 
always most allured his tastes, he hastened to 
change the subject. 

‘* Aud who, think you, is the admirable help- 
mate my scape-grace has had the saving good 
luck to find? A daughter of the worthy man 
who undertook the care of poor Dr. Lloyd’s or- 
phans—the orphans who owed so much to your 
generous exertions to secure a provision for them 
—and that hild, now just risen from her father’s 
grave, is my pet companion, my darling ewe- 
lamb—Dr. Lloyd’s daughter, Amy.” 

Here the child joined us, quickening her pace 
as she recognized the old man, and nestling to 
his side as she glanced wistfully toward myself. 
A winning, candid, lovable child’s face, some- 
what melancholy, somewhat more thoughtful 
than is common to the face of childhood, but 
calm, intelligent, and ineffably mild. Presently 
she stole from the old man and put her hand in 
mine 

‘**Are you not the kind gentleman who came 
to see Ilim that night when he passed away from 
us, and who, they all say at home, was so good 
to my brothers and me? Yes, I recollect you 
now.” And she put her pure face to mine, 
wooing me to kiss it 

I kind! I good! I—I! Alas! she little 
knew, little guessed, the wrathful imprecation her 
father had bequeathed to me that fatal night! 

I did not dare to kiss Dr. Lloyd's orphan 
daughter, but my tears fell over her hand. She 
took them as signs of pity, and, in her infant 
thankfulness, silently kissed me 

“Oh, my friend!” I murmured to Faber, **I 
have much that I long to say to you—alone— 
alone—come to my house with me, be at least 
my .guest as long as you stay in this town.” 

‘**Willingly,” said Faber, looking at me more 
intently than he had done before, and, with the 
true eve of the practiced Healer, at once soft and 
penetrating. 

He rose, took my arm, and whispering a word 
in the ear of the little girl, she went on before 
us, turning her head, as she gained the gate, for 
another look at her father’s grave. As we walked 
to my house Julius Faber spoke to me much of 
this child. Her brothers were all at school, she 
was greatly attached to his nephew's wite; she 
had become yet more attached to Faber himself, 
though on so short an acquaintance ; it had been 
settled that she was to go with them to Australia. 

**’There,” said he, ** the sum that some muni- 
ficent but unknown friend of her father has 
settled on her will provide her no mean dower 
for a colonist’s wife, when the time comes for 
her to bring a blessing to some other hearth than 
ours. lie went on to say that she had wished 
to accompany him to L——, in order to visit 
her father s vrave before crossing the wide SCILS 
‘Cand she has taken such fond care of me all the 
way that vou might faney I were the child of the 
two =| conic wack to this town, partly to dis- 
pose of a few poor houses in it which still belong 
to me, principally to bid you farewell before 
quitting the Ola Word, no doubt porever. So, 
on arriving to-day, I left Amy bv herself in the 


ab 


to 


church-vard while I went to vour house, but vou 


were from home. And now | must congratulate 
you on the reputation vou have so rapidly ac- 
quired, which has even surpassed my predietions.” 

‘* You are aware,” said I, falteringly, ‘* of the 
extraordinary charge from which that part of my 
reputation dearest to all men has just emerged 7” 

He had but seen a short account in a weekly 
journal, written after my release. He asked de- 
tails, which I postponed. 

Reaching my home, | busied myself to provide 
for the comfort Of my two unexpected guests; 
strove to rally myself—to be cheerful. Not till 
night, when Julius Faber and I were alone to- 
gether, did | touch on what was weighing at my 
heart. Then, drawing to his side, 1 told him 
all: all of which the substance is herein written. 
from the death-secene in Dr. Lloyd's chamber to 
the hour in which I had seen Dr. Lloyd's child 
at her father’s grave. Some of the incidents 
and conversations which had most impressed I 
had already committed to writing. in the fear 
that otherwise my fancy might forge for its own 
thralldom the links of reminiscence which my 
memory might let fall from its chain. Faber 
listened with a silence only interrupted by short 
pertinent questions; and when I had done, he 
remained thoughtful for some moments, then 
the great physician replied thus - 

‘*T take for granted your conviction of the 
reality of all you tell me, even of the Luminous 
Shadow, of the bodiless Voice , but before ad- 
mitting the reality itself we must abide by the 
old maxim, not to accept as cause to effect those 
agencies which belong to the marvelous, when 
causes less improbable for the effect can be ra- 
tionally conjectured. In this case are there not 
such causes? Certainly there are—” 

**'There are !” 

‘* Listen; you are one of those men who at- 
tempt to stifle their own imaginaticn. But in 
all completed intellect imagination exists, and 


| will foree its way; deny it healthful vents, and 


it may stray into morbid channels. The death- 
room of Dr. Lloyd deeply impressed your heart 
far more than your pride would own. This is 
clear, trom the pains you took to exonerate your 
conscience in your generosity . the orphans. 
As the heart was moved, so was the imagination 
stirred; and, unaware to yourself, prepared for 
much that subsequently appealed to it. Your 
sudden love, conceived in the very grounds of 
the house so associated with recollections in them- 
selves strange and romantic; the peculiar tem- 
peramert and nature of the girl to whom your 
love was attracted; her own visionary beliefs, 
and the keen anxiety which infused into your 
love a deeper poetry of sentiment—all insensibly 
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tended to imacin ifion to dw il on the 
Won berfuls and. averstriving to reeoneil 
rercr to the most positive laws of 
Nuture Your vers intelleer could discover nu 
lucion but in the Preternacaral. 

** You visit a man who tells you he has seen 
Sir Philip Derval’s ghost: on that very evening 
you hear a strange story, in which Sir Philip's 
name is mixed up with a tale of murder. ‘The 
tale so interests your fancy that even the glar- 
ing impossibility of a not unimportant part of 
it escapes your notice—viz., the account of a 
criminal trial, in which the circumstantial evi- 
dence was more easily attainable than in all the 
rest of the narrative, but which could nog legal- 
ly have taken place as told, implicating to mys- 
terious pretenders to magic—Louis Grayle, and 
the Sage of Aleppo. ‘Thus it is whenever the 
mind begins, unconsciously, to admit the shad- 
ow of the Supernatural, the Obvious is lost to 
the eve that plunges its gaze into the Obscure. 
Almost immediately atterward you become ac- 
qnainted with a young stranger, whose traits ot 
character interest and perplex, attract yet revolt 
you, All this time you are engaged im at physi- 
ological work that severely tasks the bram, and 
in which you examine the intricate question of 
soul distinct from mind. 

‘* And here, I can conceive a cause deep-hid 
among what metaphysicians would call latent as- 
sociations, for a train of thought which disposed 
you to accept the fantastic impressions afterward 
made on you by the scene in the Museum and 
the visionary talk of Sir Philip Derval, Doubt- 
less, when at college you first studied metaphys- 
ical speculation, vou would have glanced over 
Beattie’s Essay on ‘Truth as one of the works writ- 
ten in opposition to your favorite David Hume.” 

‘* Yes, | read the book, but:l have long since 
forgotten its arguments.” 

‘Well, in that essay, Beattie* cites the ex- 
traordinary instance of Simon Browne, a learned 
and picus clergyman, who seriously disbelieved 
the existence of his own soul; and Mnagined 
that, by interposition of Divine power, his soul 
was annulled, and nothing left but a principle 
of animal life, which he held in common with 
the brutes! When years ago, a thoughtful, im- 
aginative student, you came on that story, prob- 
ably enough vou would have paused, revolved m 
vour own mind and fancy what kind of a creat- 
ure a man might be, if, retaining human life 
and merely human understanding, he was de- 
prived of the powers and properties which rea- 
soners have ascribed to the existence of soul. 
Something in this voung man, unconseously to 
vourself, revives that forgotten train of medita- 
tive ideas. His dread of death as the final ces- 
sation of being, his brute-like want of sympathy 
with his kind, his incapacity to comprehend the 
motives which carry man on to scheme and to 
build for a future that extends bevomd his grave, 
all start up before vou at the very moment your 
reason is overtasked, your imagination kindled, 
in seeking the solution of problems which phi- 
losophy alone can not solve. ‘The young man's 
conversation not only thus excites your fancies, 
it disturbs your affections. . He speaks not only 
of drugs that renew youth, but of charms that 
secure love. You tremble for your Litian while 
vou hear him! And the brain thus tasked, the 
imagination thus inflamed, the heart thus agi- 
tated, vou are pres@ted to Sir Philip Derval, 
whose ghost your patient had supposed he saw 
weeks ago. 

‘* This person, a seeker after an occult philos- 
ophy, which had possibly acquainted him with 
some secrets in nature beyond the pale of our 
conventional experience, though when analyzed 
they might prove to be quite reconcilable with 
sober science, startles you with an undefined 
mysterious charge against the young man who 
had previously seemed to you different from or- 
dinary mortals. In a room stored with the dead 
things of the brute soulless world, your brain be- 
comes imtoxicated with the fumes of some vapor 
which produces effects not uncommon in the su- 
perstitious practices of the East; your brain thus 
excited, brings distinctly before you the vague 
impressions it had before received. Margrave 
becomes identified with the LouisGrayle of whom 
you had previously heard an obseure and legend- 
ary tale, and all the anomalies in his character 
are explained by his being that which you had 
contended, in your physiological work, it was 
quite possible for man to be, viz., mind and body 
without soul! 
ster which man would be were your own theory 
possible: and in order to reconcile the contra- 
dictions in this very monster, you aecount for 
knowledge and for powers that mind, without 
soul, could not have attained, by ascribing to 
this prodigy broken memories of a former exist- 
ence, demon attributes from former proficiency 
in evil magic. My friend, there is nothing here 
which your own study of morbid idiosyncrasies 
should not suffice to solve.’ 

‘*So, then,” said I, ‘“you would reduce all 
that have affeeted my senses as realities into the 
deceit of illusion! But,” I added, in a whisper, 
terrified by my own question, ‘*do not phystolo- 
gists agree m this: namely, that though illusory 
phantasms may haunt the sane as well as the 
insane, the sane know that they are only illu- 
signs, and the insane do not ?” 

“Such a distinction,” answered Faber, ‘is far 
too arbitrary and rigid for more than a very 
general and qualified acceptance. He would 
indeed be a bold physician who maintained that 
every man who believed he had really seen a 
ghost was of unsound mind. In Dr. Abercrom- 
bie’s interesting account of spectral illusions, he 
tells us of a servant girl who believed she saw 
at the foot of her bed the apparition of Curran 
in a sailor’s jacket and an immense pair of whis- 
kers.¢ No doubt the spectre was an illusion, 


ach 


© Be attie’s Kasay on Truth, part i. c. ii. 3. The story 
of Simon Browne is to be found in The Adventurer. 
t Abercrombie on the Lutellectual Powers, p. 251. 


You were startled by the mon-. 


anu Abereromlne very inaeniously suggests 
thr so¢ia lon of ideas by whieh the a parition 
we njuread wp with the say tne adjunets of 
th oa ket and the whiskers: bet the servan* 


girl, in believing the reality of the apparition, 
Was certainly not insane. When! read in the 
American public journals* of ‘spirit manifesta- 
tion,’ in which large numbers of persons of at 
least the average degree of education, declare 
that they have actually witnessed various phan- 
tasms much more extraordinary than all which 
you have confided to me, and arrive at once at 
the conclusion that they are thus put into direct 
communication with departed souls, I have no 
doubt that they are under an illusion; but I 
should be utterly unwarranted in supposing that, 
because they credited that illusion, they were 
insane. And animpression made on the senses, 
bem in itself sufticiently rare to excite our 
wonder, may be strengthened, till it takes the 
form of a positive faet, by varieus, coincidences 
which are accepted as corroborative testimony, 
yet which are, nevertheless, nothing more than 
coincidences found in everyday matters of busi- 
ness, but only emphatically noticed when we 
can exclaim, *‘ How astonishing!’ In vour case 
such coincidences have been, indeed, very signal, 
and might well aggravate the perplexities into 
Which your reason was thrown. Sir Philip Der- 
val’s murder, the missing casket, the exciting 
nature of the manuscript, in which a supersti- 
tious interest is already enlisted, by your ex- 
pectation to find in it the key to the narrator's 
boasted powers, and his reasons for the astonnd- 
ing denunciatiow of the man whom vou suspect 
to be his murderer; in ail this there is much to 
confirm, nay, to cause an illusion, and for that 
very reason, when examined by strict laws of 
evidence, in all this there is but additional proof 
tha: the illusion was—only illusion. Your af- 
fections contribute to strengthen your fanev in 
its war on vour reason. The giel you so pas- 
sionately love develops, to your disquietude and 
terror, the visionary temperament which, at her 
age, is ever liable to fantastic caprices. She 
hears Margrave’s song, which, yougay. has a 
wildness of charm that affeets and thrills even 
you, who does not know the power, and of all 
music there is none so potential as that of the 
human voice. ‘Thus, in some languages, charm 
and song are identical expressions; and even 
when a critic in. our own sober newspapers ex- 
tols a Malibran or a Grisi, you may be sure that 
he will call her ‘enchantress.” Well, this lady, 
your betrothed, in whom the nervous system is 
extremely impressionable, hears a voice which, 
even to your ear, is strangely melodious, and 
sees a form and face which, even to your eve, 
are endowed with a singular character of beauty. 
iler fancy is impressed by what she thus hears 
and sees, and impressed the more because, by a 
coincidence not very uncommon, a face like that 
which she beholds has before been presented to 
her in a dream or a reverie. « In the nobleness 
of genuine, confiding. reverential love, rather 
than impute to your beloved a levity of senti- 
ment that would seem to you a treason, you ac- 
cept the chimera of ‘ magical fasemation.’ In 
this frame of mind you sit down to read the 
memoir of a mystical enthusiast. Do vou begin 
now to account for the Luminous Shadow? A 
dream! And a dream no less because your 
eyes were open and you believed yourself awake. 
The diseased imagination resembles those mir- 
rors which, being themselves distorted, represent 
distorted pictures as correct. 

‘¢ And even this Memoir of Sir Philip Derval's, 
can you be quite sure that you actually read the 
part which relates to Haroun and Louis Grayle? 
You say that, while perusing the manuscript, 
you saw the Luminous Shadow and became in- 
sensible. The old woman says yor were fast 
asleep. May you not really have fallen into a 
slumber, and in that slumber have dreamed the 
parts of the tale that relate to Grayle? dreamed 
that you beheld the Shadow? Do you remem- 
ber what is said so well by Dr. Abercrombie, to 
authorize the explanation I suggest to you: ‘A 
person under the influence of some strong men- 
tal impression falls asleep for a few seconds, per- 
haps without being sensible of it; some scene or 
person appears in a dream, and he starts up un- 
der the conviction that it was a spectral appear- 
ance ?’ 

‘¢ But,” said I, “‘ the apparition was seen by me 
again, and when certainly I was not sleeping.” 

‘True; and who should know better than a 
physician so well read as yourself that a spectral 
illusion once beheld is always apt to return again 
in the sam form. * Thus, Goethe was long haunted 
‘by ~ue .mage; the phantom of a tree budding 
fort! and growing up. Thus, one of our own 
most distinguished philosophers tells us of the 
lady known to himself, who would see her hus- 
band, hear him move and speak, whem he was 


* At the date of Faber’s conversation with Allen Fen- 
wick the so-called spirit manifestations had not spread from 
America over Europe. But if it had Faber's views would 
no eoubt have remained the same, 

+ Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p. 278 (15th 
edition). This author, not more to be admired for hix in- 
tellizence than his candor, and who is entitled to praixe for 
a higher degree of original thought than that to whieh he 
modestly pretends, relates a curious anecdote illustrating 
“the analogy between dreaming and spectral illusion, 
which he received from the gentleman to whom it oecurred 
—an eminent medical friend:"* ** Having sat up late one 
evening, under considerable anxiety for one of his chil- 
dren, who was ill, he fell asleep in his chair, and had 4 
friciitful dream, in which the prominent igure was an un- 
mense baboon. Ile awoke with the fright, got up inetant- 
ly. and walked to a table which was in the middle of the 
room. He was then quite awake, and quite conscious of 
the articles around him: but close by the wall in the end 
of the apartment he distinctly saw the baboon making the 
same grimaces which he had seen in his dream; and this 
spectre continued visible for about half a nil nte.”* Now, 
a man who saw only a baboon werd be quite ready to ad- 
mit that it was only an optical illusion; but if, inetead of 
a baboon, he had seen an intimate friend, and that friend, 
by come coincidence of time, had died about that date, he 
would be a very strong-minded man if ne admitted, for the 
mystery of seeing his friend, the same natural sol 


which he would readily admit in seeing a baboon. ; 
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not even in the-house.* But instances of the 
facilitv with which phantasms once admitted re- 


peat ghomscives to the senses are numberless, 
Many are recorded by Hibbert and Abercrombie, 
ind every physician in extensive practice can 


id largely. from his own expericnee, to the list. 
» self-concentration is, in itself, a mighty 
magician. The magicians of the East inculcate 
the heres<i-y of fast. solitude, and meditation for 


the due .d velopment of their imaginary pow- 
rs. And Ll have no doubt with effect: because 


fast. solitude, and meditation—in other words, 
thought or faney intenseiy concentred, will both 
raise apparitl ns and produce the invoker's be- 
fin them. striving to conceive the 
jmage of Lucifer for his picture of the Fallen 
Angels, was at last actually haunted by the 
Shadow ofthe fiend. Newton himself _has been 
subjected to a phantom, though to him, son of 
Light. the spectrum presented was that of the 
‘yn! You retiember the account that Newton 
vives to Locke of this visionary appearance. He 
that *though he had looked at the sun with 
his right éve oniv._and aot with the lett. yet his 
fancy began to make an impression up n his lett 
eve as well as his right, for if he shut fis right 
and looked upen a book or a cloud with nis lett 
eve, he could see the sun almost as plain as with 
the right. if he did but intend his fancy a litle 
while on it;’ nay. ‘for some monchs after, as 
often as he began to meditate on the phenomena, 
the spectrem.«f the san began to return, even 
though he lay in bed at midnight, wirh his cur- 
tains drawn!’ Secing. then, how any vivid im- 
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tression once made will recur, What woud rthat 
vou shonll behold in vour prison the Sluning 
Shadow that had tirst startled you in a wizard’s 
chamber when poring over the records of a 
murdered visionary? ‘The more minutely you 
analyze ‘your own hallucinations—pardon me 
the word—he more they assume the usual char- 
eteristies of a dream: contradictory. illogical, 
even in the marvels they represent. Can any 
two persons be more totals? unlike eacli other, 
net merely das to form and years, but as to all 
than the Gravle of 
‘hom vou read. or believe vou read, and the 
Marzrave in whom vou evidently think that 
Gjravie is existent still? The one represented, 
von say, as glo my, saturnine, with vehement 


»as-jions, but with an original grandeur of thought 
and will, consumed by an internal remorse: the 
other you paint to me as a joyous and wayward 
darling of Nature. ‘acute vet frivolous, tree from 
even the ordinary passions of youth. taking de- 
light in innocent amusements, incapable of con- 
tinuous study, without a single pang of repent- 
ance for the crimes you so fancifully impute to 
him. And now, wiicn vour suspicions. 50 roman- 
tically conceived, are dispelled by positive tacts— 
now, when it is clear that Margrave n-ither mur- 
dered Sir Philip Derval nor abstract.«t the me- 
muir, vou still, unconsciously to voursclt, draw on 
your imagination in order tu excuse the suspicion 
your pride of intellect declines to banish, and sup- 
pose that this youthful sorcerer tempted t)e mad- 
man to the murder, the woman to the tiett—”" 
‘But you forget the madman said ‘that he 


* Sir Dayild Brewster’s Letters on Natural Mavic, p. oY. 
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was led on by the Luminous Shadow of a bean- 
tiful vouth,’ that the woman said al-o that she 
was impelled by some mysterious agency.” 

‘¢‘T do not forget those coincidences: but how 
your learning would dismiss them as nugatory 
were your imagination not disposed to cxagger- 
ate them! When vou read the authentic his- 
tories of any popular illusion, such as the spurious 
inspirations of the Jansenist Convulsionaries, the 
apparitions that invaded convents, as deposed to 
in the time of Urban Grondier, the confessions 
of witches and wizards in places the most remote 
from each otlier, or, at this day, the tales of 
‘spirit-manifestation’ recorded in half the towns 
and villages of America—do not all the super- 
stitious impressions of a particular time have a 
common family likeness? What one sees an- 
other sees, though there has been no. communi- 
cation between the two. I can not tell you why 
these phantasims thus partake of the nature of 
an atmospheric epidemic: the fact remains in- 
contestable. And, strange as may be the coin- 
cidence between your impressions of 2 mystic 
agency and those of some other brains not cog- 
nizant of the chimeras of your own. still, is it 


BETWEEN THE CLIPPED YUW-TRELS’ ETC. 


not simpler philosophy to say, * They are coinci- 
dences of the same nature which made witches 
in the same epoch all tell much the same story 
ot the broomsticks they ro@e and the sa//ats at 
which they danced to the fiend’s piping,’ and 
there leave the matter, as in science we must 
leave many of the most elementary and familiar 
phenomena inexplicable as to_their causes—is 
not this, I say, more philosophical than to insist 
upon an explanation which accepts the super- 
natural rather than leave the extraordinary un- 
accounted for?” 

** As vou speak,” said I, resting my downcast 
face upon my hand, ‘*I should speak to any 
patient who had confided to me the tale I have 
told to vou.” 

‘And vet the explanation docs not wholly 
satisfy you? Very likely: to some phenomena 
there is, as yet, no explanation, Perhaps New- 
ton himself could not explain to his own satis- 
faction why he was haunted at midnight by the 
spectrum of a sun; though I have no doubr that 
some later philosopher, whose ingenuity has been 
stimulated by Newron’s account, has, by this 
time, suggested a rational solution of that enig- 
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[ December 14, 186]. 
ma.* To return to your own case. I have of- 
fered such interpretations of the mvstery that 
confound vou, as aprear to me authorized by 
physiological ~cicne Should vou adduce oth- 
er facts which | by-ivlogical science wants the 
data to resolve into phenomena. always natural, 
however rare, still hold fast to that saving of 
Goethe's, so simple, vet, when considered. sO 
profound—* Mysteries are not always miracles.’ 
And if all which physiological science compre- 
hends in its experience wholly fails us, I may 
then hazard certain conjectures which, by ac- 
knowledging ignorance. is compelled to ree g- 
nize the marvelous; for, as where knowledve 
centers the marvelous recedes, so where knowl. 
edge falters the marvelous advances. Yet still. 
even in those conjectures, I will distinguish the 
marvelous from the supernatural. But, for the 
present, I advise you to accept the gucss that 
mar best quiet the fevered imagination which 
any bolder guess would only vet more excite.” 

**You are right,” saial [, rising proudly to the 
full height of my stature, my head erect and my 
heart defying. ‘** And so. let this subject be re- 
newed no more between us. I will brood over 
it no more myself. I regain again the uncloud- 
ed realm of my human intelligence: and in that 
intelligence I mock the sorcerer and disdain the 
spectre.” 


*table Phy-iclocy Consid- 

al Theviogy. Bridgewater 
Treatise, p. S24. staie-. us a phenomenon which ell 
of uS may experience, tlaf which Newten details as 
* strange,” and offer a viry rational explansiion of it. 

*When the impres-jons are verv vivid (Dr. Ru get ia 
speaking of visual impre=-ions) another phenomen often 
takes place, namely, (heir subsequent recurrence eftera 
certain interval, durina which they are vit t felt, and quileé 
independently of any renewed application of the cause 
which had crigina!ly excited them. (i mark by italics thé 
words which more precisely ccincide with Julius Faber’s 
explanations.) If, for example. we look steadfastly at the 
eun for a second or two. and then immediat: ly close our 
eyes, the image or -pectrum of the sun remains for a long 
time present tu the mind as if the light were still acting 
en the retina. It then cradually fades and disappears; 
but if we continue to keep the eves shut, the sain: Upres- 
sion will. after a certain time, recur and caaia vanish: 
and thi- phe nomenon will be re pe ated at intervals, the cen- 
sation becoming faint r at each renewal. (I venture here, 
with the greatest humility. so far to differ from Dr. Roget 
as to duubt whether the -eneation necessarv does become 
fainter at-each renewal. It des not seem to have become 
fainter by each renewel in Newton's case; and in other 
instances recorded by phy-ivloci<ts. spectral illusions have 
become afronier bv renewal.’ It then gradually fades and 
disappears; but if we continue to keep the eves shut, the 
same impression will after a time recur. and then vani-h, 
and this ph: nomenon will bo repexted at intervals, the sen- 
sation becoming fainter ateach renewal. It i- probable that 
these reappearances of the image, after the light which pro- 
duced the original impres<ion has been withdrawn, are oc- 
casioned by spontaneous affections of the retina itaelf which 
are conveyed tothe In cther cases where the 
impressions are less strong, the phy-ieal chances producing 
these changes are perhaps confined to the sensorium." 

It may be said that the difference be tween the spectrum 
of the sun, for in-tance, and that which perplexed Allen 
Fenwick is, that we have already lecked at the sun before 
its Visionary appearance can be reproduc:ed—and Allen 
Fenwick only imagines he has seen the apparition which 
repeats itself ty his fancy. But according to Miiller, the 
eye dues behold the phantom which the mind conjures up, 
and, without here contesting a point on which other emi- 
nent phy-iclogists however agree with Miller, an idea or 
image is at all events distinctly conveyed to the senzorium, 
and that idea or imace the “enscorium reproduces. Hence 
the Y. FE. D. of Julins Faber'’s problem, the impression of 
an image once conveyed to the sense (no matter how) is 
liable to renewal, **indepondently of any renewed applica- 
tién of the cause which had originally excited it." 


* Dr. Roget, Animal and V: 
ered, with reference Natu 
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P, 5¢° . : Mark, but we can't be any thing more to each ‘A sufficient reason! I suspect you ought to 
/IN CHARLESTON, DECEMBER, other than cousins, as I have av liom again and | sympathize with me in the latter part of it. In- 
1800. again, so don’t sav.a word more about it. Recol- | stead «* ‘oing so, you want to kill me, eh ?”’ ‘ 
iit lect, too, ['m for the Union and Unéle Sam, and “? «3 you'll give her up right off!” camp. 
jaa don't believe in. *cession. You ought to hate me ‘‘] shall not submit to be dictated to by any 
» body in such a matter, least of all by a person of 


“} wisn you'd stop playing that tune, Grace. 
Just now it’s in very bad taste, to say the least 
of 

The musician looked at her uncle with a funny 
expression of mirth, willfulness, and malice in her 
exceedingly pretty face, and said, her tingers sau- 
cily rattling over the kews and repeating the churus 
of ** The Star-Spangled Banner :” 

“Why, it’s a good tune. You fought for it in 
1812.” 

‘Yes; but things are very different now. Then 
we were one united people. and an insolent, arro- 
gant, fanatical section had not attempted—" I 
spare the reader the rest of the sentence: the ful- 
minations of a sun-burned, sincere, bald-head d, 
kindly-nature!, simple-hearted, Lut inveterately 
prejudiced South Carolinian of sixty would be pro- 
ductive but.of weariness of spirit and waste of 
spacé; the imagination may easily supply them. 

His niece meanwhile changed her tune to * Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 

“That's worse!” he said, irritated; ‘for of all 
the sniveling., nasal, singsong, whining, Yankee, 
Puritan—” Speech suppressed for previou-lv giv- 
en reasons. Plav ‘ Dixie’ or the * Marseillaise ;° 
thev're the tunes for our peopl: new.” 

** That's so!” assented a tall, fair-haired voung 
man, attired in.a military uniform of coarse home- 
spun zray, scantily trimmed with red worsted, who 
entered the room, his clankin+s steel scalbbard trail- 
ing at his hevrls; ** vou hear ‘em every whar.”’ 

ic Except over at Moultrie,” added His cousin. 

* Except over at Moultrie,” he admitted, * and 
they won't be plaved tharr long !"—~peakinz with 
a burr which proclaimed him from the up country, 

ind echoed the old gentleman; ** the 
honor and dignity of South Carolina demands that, 
after. solemuly voting herself out of the Union, she 
shall resume all the privil ges of a sovereign State, 
taking immediate possession of her property in 
forts. arsenals, post-oftices, public—” Suppression 
as befure, in tendernes’ to the reader. 

‘Pll tell the officers so at Captain F 
party,” said the voung latyv, when her uncle had 
temporarily exhausted his eloquence. 

wish vou wouldn't go there,” he answered, 
pettishlv; “F is a Yankee, and [ don't like 
him. All these absurd preparations at the fort are 
attributed to him, to IP . and their cowardly 
distrust of Gur people. Major Anderson, now, is a 
Southerner and a gentleman—understands us—we 
shall have no trouble with Ain.” 

Sis ighalf abolitionist, I reckon, since she came 
back from France and England,” said the voung 


voduntee, with a look of mingled shyness, admira- 


tion, and distrust at the brilliant beauty of his 
cousin, 

* i'm not!” she exclaimed, with a flash of Caro- 
linian iustinet, for to Southern ears the epithet ap- 


‘plied to her alwass sounds like a taunt: ** but the 


sol liers are only doing their duty, and if vou're 
coing to attack and murder that brave little garri- 
~on for thet, I think it’s a wicked and cowardly 
busiiess—there 

More platitudes on the part of the old gentleman. 

‘“(race,” he inquired, presently, “ have you ac- 
cepted fur this evening 7” 
“Yes, uncle 

Who goes with vou?” 

“Eva, and Clare, aud the Doctor—and you, if 
vou 

Mj? Allen shook his head negatively. have 
a creat respect for the officers at Fort Moultrie,” 
he said, “with a few exceptions, and wish them 
(as they probably wish themselves) safely out of 


the false position in which a treacherous and imbe- #United States Army.. 


cile government has placed them, but I can not 
visit Captain F——. You will do as you please. 
Only there was a little girl five years ago, who, be- 
fore she went to Paris and London to finish her 
education anil returned with French and English 
notions about her kinsfolk, wouldn't disobey them 
in anv thing.” 

“Uncle,” the girl remonstrated, ‘if you really 
don’t wish me to go, I won’t.”’ 

“No, no!” he said, good-naturedly, satisfied 
with having spoken, ** go—go and enjov yourself, 
only don’t fall in love with any of the officers!” 

Grace reddened so suddenly and deeply at this, 
that had not the old gentleman bustled to the win- 
dow for rpose of opening it and looking over 
water of Charleston harbor, he must 
have perceived it. As it was, be only drew in a 
deep inspiration of{the mild, moist December morn- 
ing, took his hat, told Grace to give him a match 
for his cigar, li? it, and strolled forth into the gar- 
den. His nephew remained. He had observed 
his cousin's discomposure. 

** Gracie,” he asked, bluntly,‘* who's that United 
States captain who talked with you on board the 
Osiris, coine down to the island yesterday ?” 

She told him, blushing deeper than before. 

“Hum! Then I think—” He commenced im- 
petuously but broke off, faltering and confused by 
the sudden concentration of two big, black, and ex- 
ceedingly indignant eves upon his own. 

“Mark, if you-hive an» thing to say to me, 


sav it; but rememier t! like to have mv own 


yust aS «> Yall ah 
racie, Pm jesiovs t i i 
iim from tue 
answered, 
Pooli h fellow, what business 1s it of 
tall pulled at his L! 
** Look "h id, awkwardly, vet with a 
certain @arnestress ond st: itv about his rustic 
features wh mel to refine them rine occae 


sion, “I’ve ben troving to cet pood-wil for 


ever so long, Gracie. and f do think—” 


for that:”’ 

‘Well, I can’t he. it, though I do think it mean 
to go back on us and: ‘le with the Yankees against 
old Carolina. But vou'll kuow better when we 
have whipped em—that is, if they oblige us to do 
it.” 

‘‘Mark, I hate.~ hear vou talk so; it’s as 
wickel as it is foolish) and Tiltell yvouwhy. When 
1 was a girl here, in Charleston, I used to think 
S uth Carolina the greatest place in the world, and 
that we were the finest, and best, and bravest peo- 
ple, just as vou do now. So when I went to 
France and England I talked and bragged like a 
perfect goose, and was very mad when they called 
me a Yankee, as they do all of us from this side of 
the water; but I found thev knew nothing about 
South Carolina (except in connection with slavery 
—I heard énough of that of course!), and cared as 
little. But every body understood that being an 
American meant something. and believed we were a 
great people, even if they didn't like us. And now 
here we are trving to pull down all this, and to ruin 
the country just because Mr. Lincoln is to be Presi- 
dent 

‘Thar won’t be anv ruin, I reckon. The Yan- 
kees are a no+fight people, and will back right 
syuarr down when they see they've got to do it or 
fight.” 

don’t believe it. Captain says—”" In 
her eagerness the girl forzot herself. the name es- 
caping before she was aware of it. Mark Harding 
siinultaneously gave vent to an expression of anger, 
which if not an oath was very like one. 

‘*See hvar!” he said, striding up to her with a 
lowering brow, an looking into her conscious, con- 

fused, vet resolute face, * vou’ve said enough now, 
if hain’t ben on the risht track before. Je t you 
tell Captain —— if he wants you to ’ware mem 
that’s all!” | 

And he strode, rather melodramatic:lly, from 
the room, his long sword clanking at his heels. 
The girl gazed after him at first defiantly, and then 
with a chaffced aspect leaned her hes upon her 
hand and mused deeply. Presently her eves fol- 
lowed the direction of her thouchts; she rose, 
walked to a window, and looked forth in the direc- 
tion of Sullivan’s Island. 


II. 


THAT evening—it was the twenty-sixth of De- 
cember, 1860—the lights of a neat wooden villa 
not far from the walls of Fort Moultrie shone out 
brilliantly into the raw, moist evening, the shadows 
of graceful and manly forms flitted across the il- 
luminated casements, and the sound of music, 
mirth, and Jaughter awoke the ordinary quiet. 
echoes of the sandy island. Captain F of the 
U. S. A.—the ‘‘ Yankee” officer disparaged by 
Grace’s uncle—in other words, a brave and loval 
Vermonter, whose known hostility to the desizns 
of the secessionists had ae fa honor of their 
hatred, was holding revel in honor of the Christ- 
mas time. IT need not say that my heroine made 
one of the party. 

The-house, a summer one, lik4 mos its class, 
has long windows reaching to t oor, some of 
which are open for the better ventilation of the 
heated rooms. Now and then certain of the guests 
emerge from the ball-room on to the wooden piazza. 
Two of these, after lingering for some time, descend 
the shallow flight of steps to a neglected garden, 
horrent with the green spikes of the tropical-look- 
ing Spanish bayonet, and from thence saunter into 
and along the sandy road. They are male and fe- 
male, the lady. small and slight in figure, the gen- 
tleman wearing the uniform of a captain in the 


“Gracie,” he says, tenderly arranging a shawl 
about her head and shoulders, and looking loving- 
ly down into the big black eyes, * you mustn't ask 
why? ‘Take my word for it and promise.” 

‘* Promise what ?” 

“That whatever befalls me vou will credit me 
with having loved vou dearly; that nothing shall 
make vou distrust this; that, so long as vou have no 
reason to doubt my love, fidelity, and honor, vou 
will be true to me, in the faith that some day you 
will become mine own dear wite !” 

“George, you speak as though some danger 
were hanving over you ?” 

‘*You know our position here!” And he shrugged 
his shoulders, 

“Isthat all? Is there any thing imminent ?” 

“We think the Charlestonians are going to at- 
tack us. We are pretty sure of it, and have even 
some intimation of the time and plan resulved upon. 
And we shall do our duty.” 

The girl clung apprehensively to his arm. ‘ It’s 
very dreadful,” she said, ‘‘for Americans to kill 
Americans; but—what’s that ?” 

They had reached the picturesque cluster of pal- 
metto-trees growing by the roadside, and known 
as “the Five Indians.” Grace’s exclamation was 
caused by a figure emerging from their shadow, 
striding into the road, and confronting them. 

* Captain said Mark Harding, want 
the fav . of just three words with you iu private, 
if ver can sporfhe time.” 


Captain surprised, exchean. few 
words with his companion, VW ho, Cpl bi -ive al a 
indicnant, had uttered an exelamation of alarm at 
her cou®in’s appearance, and followed his exainple 
in ste; ping little aside. 
Cantal: elevated his evcbrows at 
ive me a mecting, then 2” 
i Mo eciion tv guswering the 
i savuld like to know-whet cause of | 


vou ha with me.” 


“Then you sughin't! You're a very good fellow, {| Graces Tharr!” 


* You are a—— Yankee, and foud of my -ousin 


your appearance and manners. 

“Then you've got to fight. I'm bound to fix 
vou to that, though I know you Yankees ‘ll talk 
yourselves out of any thing, if you only get a 
chance.” 

will fight you whenever vou please except 
now. I suppose you don’t want Miss Allen to be 
a looker-on ?” 

‘* Will vou meet me here to-night when the ball 
breaks up? I'll wait for you.” 

Without seconds?” 

“With or without ‘em, just as you please. I 
can raise a friend if you want to bring one.” 

‘You know that, as the challened person, I 
have the richt to the choice of Weap« ?” 

The, voung South Carolinian puzzled. 
Like most of his class he posses» «‘ verv crude 
ideas as to the etiquette of the duel... connecting 
it indefinitely with the use of revolvers and bowie- 
knives. He assented, however. 

‘| name swords, then, and will endeavor to give 
vou a lesson which may be of value to you as & sol- 
dier—as I see you are ambitious of becoming one.” 

Mark Harding, of the Marion Guard, Edcvetield, 
South Carolina, bad as little practical acquaint- 
ance with the use of the weapon which he wore so 
proudly in its clinking steel scabbard as he had 
with the harpoon or the integral calculus, but his 
pluck would have induced his acceptation of a prop- 
osition to be tied hand to hand with his opponent, 
then to walk over a precipice. So he bowed with 
as much dignity as he could muster, and would 
have strode away if Grace had not called to him 
imperatively, 

Well?” he said, ungraciously. 

‘Tf you don't retract every word you have been 
saving—I know it’s something quarrelsome—I'll 
never speak to you again.” 

‘The volunteer muttered something to himself, 
turned on his heel, and was gone. None the less 
endeired to each other from what had occurred, 
and conversing earnestly, the lovers returned to 
Captain F ’s Christmas party. 


Til. 

‘You can't keep the appointment. 
dong_to-night, George.” 

“Tonight 2” 

‘‘Immediately. I'm free to tell vou now that 
the hop was only a blind. The men will be in the 
boats in half an hour, All the cannon—there’s 
only eleven of them pointing toward Sumter—are 
already spiked and the flag-staff cut down, so that 
they can never hoist any of their miserable Seces- 
sion rags upon it in place of the dear old Stars and 
Sazipes, which, please God, shall to-morrow defy 
rom the top of the strongest fort in the har- 
n another half hour the gun-carriages will 


It’s to be 


ent to lose.” 
IV. 

ALL Charleston was frantic next morning with 
the news of the secret evacuation of Fort Moultrie 
by Major Anderson and his garrison. Then and 
throuchout the weeks of excitement, of apprehen- 
sion, of expectation, of chronic alarm, anger, and 
vainglory which marked that memorable time, per- 
haps the most exasperated man in,the rebellious 
citv was Mark Harding. 

Three weeks afterward the columns of a New 
York newspaper contained the follwing paragraph 
in 2 letter trom its Charleston correspondent : 

* All private visit < Sumter are strictly forbidden. 
Por disobeying thi- rs clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
and three young ladic ‘eecntly expelled from Charles- 
ton. He lived at Sullivar.’s I-land, and rowed to the fort 
in a pleasure-bo:t. spenditg an hour or two in the society 
of the officers, friends of tiv It is said that the 
reverend gentleman and lacics have proceeded to Wasii- 
ington.” 


perty. 


Ar last, dearest!” 

* At last! I feared I should never see vou 
again.” 

And I, too, for all the loys. tveirv weeks, and 
particularly at the close of tlie» It was reallv 
pretty artillery practice on bot! sides, I assure 
vou. Do you know that that amiatl- cousin of 
yours was exceedingly energetic during. the at- 
tack? I understand he wanted to head a © orm. 
ing party in a‘steamer or open boat, in whirl ca-e 
we should have been obliged to have blow: ‘och 
him and his enterprising friends out of the » ater. 
I am glad the necessity wasn’t forced upon "s, for 
I shouldn’t like to shed blood akin to that «hich 
flows in your veins, Grace. I have no doy: he 
was actuated by feelings of personal hostility to- 
ward one particular ‘cowardly Yankee,’ who dis- 
appointed him by not keeping a certain nocturnal 
appointment on Sullivan’s Island.” 

‘Foolish Mark! he talked horridly about it, and 
made my life miserable, until I was almost glad 
when they sent me away.” 

** And vour uncle, dearest ? What did he say ?” 

‘*Tle was a member of the Vigilance Committee, 
and though very angry, seemed as wretched as 
myself. He loves me so, that I think he would 
like to be here too, if it weren’t for deserting South 
Carolina, as be’d call it.” 

I'm sorry he’s bére to give vou away, 
irace ! 

Georce !” \ 

** Dearest, vou are ai, alone in the world now: 
I love vou best of any tiiing in it, and Jiim vou 
for that love’s sake. I shall be ordered on duty in 
a fortnicght—let me ‘eave a wife benind to pray for 
me! | Gur dear eld Doctor is here, von know, and 
you owe him a job for getting him expatriated, I 
dare say Miss Eva avd Clare will look very pretty 
as bridemaids!” 


VI. 

WE are in the debatable land between the two 
armies in Virginia, near the outskirts of the rebel 
It is a calm, moonlicht night in autumn 
and the “sweet regent of the sky” sails aloft in 

unclouded splendor, silvering with her pure effy]- 
gence, or hiding in broad deep shadows, the hide. 
ous features of devastation which war has stamped 
upon the once beautiful landscape. The door. 
less, windowless, and dismantled farm-houses—the 
blackened remains of those which have been de. 
stroyed by fire—the fenceless and trampled gardens 
and fields, all scored with unaccustomed whee}- 
tracks and footprints of men and horses—the fetid 
water-poolsin the hichwavs—the deep wagon-ruts— 
the carcasses of steeds, which lie putrefyving by the 
road-side, no longer intrude themselves upon the 
sickened attention, as during the garish day, Yet 
the scene is otherwise than peaceful. From the 
woody covert of a little copse bordering a field of 
maize, which has been trodden into a miry jungle 
of rotting corn-stalks, comes the scattering report 
of musketry, the sharp crack of the rifle, and the sud- 
den, continuous snap of the revolver. One of those 
frequent, bloody, nameless skirmishes character. 
izing the present war is in progress, having origin. 
ated in the surprisal and attack upon a posse of 
rebel troops by a daring little party of United States 
riflemen. 

Hotly the ground is contested, inch by inch, but 
the alarm has been communicated to the Union 
troops in the rear, and dreading the arrival of rein, 
forcements, the rebels are compelled to retreat, half 
of their number having already bit the dust. The 
fight slackens until it is a mere duel between a few 
desperate men who resist ineffectually, apparently 
preferring death or captivity to flight. 

One of these, a tall, muscular young fellow, with 
fair hair and blond mustaches, after defending him- 
self with more fury than skill with a long cavalry 

*sabre, finds it shivered in his grasp by the blow of a 
musket, and himself borne to the ground with a bay- 
onet thrust through his sword-arm into his side. 

** Don't kill him, Rob!” cries the officer in com- 
mand of the Union party, as the soldier is about to 
repeat his thrust with fatal intent. ‘“ Yield vour- 
self our prisoner, Sir, and vour lif@shall be spared.” 

The officer chances to be bareheaded, his hat 
having been lost in the méée, and the moonlight 
strikes full upon his -ountenance. And Mark 
Harding, with an oath of recognition and hatred, 
despite his wounded sword-arm, draws his revolver 
and fires its two remaining charges at his preserver 
—fires and misses. 

‘* Bayonet him!” is the erv, and a storm of exe- 
eration and rage rises round the wounded Caro- 
linian. It is with no small difficulty, and the 
promptest enforcement of his authority, both by 
voice and gesture, that the officer can save the 
justlv-forfeited life of his intended murderer. 

‘** You would have slain me,” he said; ‘‘ now see 
how a Yankee will revenge himself on one who has 
no title to his merey beyond his relationship to her 
who was Grace Allen! You are our prisoner, but 
vour hurt shall be seen to as soon as possible, and 
I will do all I can toward effecting vour liberty lv 
procuring your exchange for one of our men. Fight 
against us again, if vou will; but remember thie 
lesson of to-night. Boys, let us go back to the 
camp.” 


THE RAT-HOLE SQUADRON. 


WE present our readers, on page 7*9, with a sketch 
of the tleet of OLD WHALERs, as seen by the brig 
Crsti/lian, Nov. 21, in lat. 38° 53’, long. 72° 40°. 
The fleet is comprised of old whalers, which have 
been purchased by the Government for the purpose 
of effectively blockading the Southern ports, By 
this means the rebels will be frustrated in their 
little excursions seaward. These ships once in 
place, no rebel Commissioners will find their wav 
out upon the blue waters to be caught by our gal- 
lant naval officers. 

Among this fleet is the old ship Cerea, whose 
history is well worthy of record here. She was 
formerly an armed store-ship belonging to the Brit- 
ish navy. During the Revolutionary war she came 
over loaded with supplies for the British army. A 
storm coming on, she sought shelter in Long Island 
Sound. It became known to the Yankee fishermen 
that she was in their waters, and they determined 
to capture her. Accordingly they formed a com- 
pany of nearly one hundred stout-hearted and 
hardy men, and put out into the Sound. Shortly 
after leaving New Bedford harbor they discovered 
the Britisher in the distance. All hands save an 
elderly man and three men and one boy went into 
the little fishing schooner’s hold, all well armed. 
On the little craft stood until she reached the tfish- 
ing-ground, where they threw out their lines and 
were soon engaged in catching fish. The store- 
ship altered her course and ran down toward the 
fisherman, and fired a gun, and the Yankee boys 
headed their vessel toward the ship. As soon as 
she came within hail they were ordered to come 
alongside, “hich they did after some murmuring. 


The fist, ‘" had been taken were transferred to 
the dec’ . | store-ship, and carried over to the 
other s:- - vessel, away from the side where 


the schocnuer 
sailors to crowed 


Curiosity prompted the Battish 
around the iishermen with their 
fish. In the mean time one ot the bovs tock a 
fish an’ threw it out oF one of th- ports, and it 
strikin the ».heoner’s deck: 
the men in the hold te vote 1 
the work of « moment, and ! 
could arm his crew or iro 


his ship was a prize. ‘The sip was tu: 
New Bedford, where she was dischan 

stores, and when the war was over she \ . 
verted ‘nto a whal:r, and she has been «: 

in that business from that time to within a yout 
past. She now goes to assist in sealing up envy ot 
the Southern ports. The (rer was a very f 
sailer, and has been ordimarily a very lucky sip. 


jut now her sailing davs are over, and she will 
find iv hite sandy bed on which tu lie until broken 
up by the strong waves of old ocean. 
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GENERAL HEN tY W. BENHAM. 
‘Tuts officer, whose portrait we give on page 796, 
entered West Point from,Conneticut, and gradu- 


ating in due course with the highest honors of tieJ 


class, was assigned to the Engineer Corps of the 
Army. For years he was en zaged in the usual 
routine of repairing and’ constructing fortitications 
country until the Mexican 
“i with zeal: and being 


in irts of the « 
war arose, in Which he serve 
v snail at Buena Vista, was breveted Captain, 

Ata Littradate he held fur some years the ch irce 

of the United States Coast Survey Bureau, at 

Vashineton, under its distinguished chief, lro- 
ost iche; also seizing an opportunity for lib- 
eral and professional improvement by a brief trip 
Soon after his return he took charge 
of the fortifieations at New Bedford; and ata later 
date, and for several years, was intrusted with the 
construction ot the defcensesof the great commercial 
emporium—New York—at Sandy Ilook, where he 
succeeded the veteran engineer, Colonel De Russy 

At the first outbreak of this War of Secession 
Captain Benham applied for active service,' and 
was assigned by his General—the present distin- 
guished Commander of the Army—to the charge 
of fortifying the prominent military point—Cairo, 
Illinois. 
ance of Bird’s Point, as bearing on the defense of 
Cairo. But about the middle of May, under Gen- 
eral M’Clellan’s orders, Captain Benhant repaired 
‘ my to Westera Virginia, as ehief of the staff of 
General Morris, who is himself known as-a high 
graduate of West Point. ‘As chief enzineer of that 
irmy he at once applied hims<lf to the study of the 
untryv—its roads, resourees, and icles. 
Finally, 
of General Morris’s troops, Captain Benham ctlected 
his crowning effort, the victory at Carrick’s Ford, 
which it is known resulted in the death of the brave 
Garnett, and the a jlete rout of his army. 

In September the brave General Rosecrans was 
in chief sen 20s and the battle of Carnife 
place. Benham foucht conspicuously in 
the front, and gvas eager, if General Rosecrans had 
thought it prudent to consent, to bring on a gen- 
eral engagement, which, however, was postponcd 
until morning; but in the night General Floyd, 
satistied with his defeat, dextrously retreated. 

The zealous services of Captain Benham through 
his whole career, and his military capacity, have 
attracted the attention of the Government, and he 
has been created Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 


while in command of the advanced body 


’ 


GENERAL NELSON, U.S.A. 


We publish on page 796 a portrait of GENERAL 
Ne.son, of Kentucky, who is now commanding a 
brigade of United States forces. General Nelson 
is a native of Kentucky, and served in the United 
States Navy for many years. On the outbreak gf 
the rebellion he offered his services to the Govern- 
ment in any capacity in which they might be re- 
quired ; and he was accordingly intrusted with the 
delicate and important duty of introducing arms 
into his native State to arm the Union men. This 
task was performed successfully, in spite of various 
obstacles arising from the hostility of the Execu- 
tive and a large number of the leading men of the 
State. Lieutenant Nelson was then authorized to 
recruit troops for the Government service in Ken- 
tucky. He worked so well that he was soon at 
the head of a regiment of well-drilled troops, and 
soon afterward of a brigade. His latest exploit 
was the attack and dispersion of a rebel corps 
@armée near Piketon, Kentucky. 


BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Our special artist at Hilton Head, South Caro- 
lina, has been to Beaufort, and sends us the sketches 
which we reproduce on pages 788 and 730. He 
writes as follows concerning them: 

BEAUFORT AND ITS SCENES. 

The landing-place for the steamers which formerly ran 

inland between Savannah and Charleston is now used by 


our forces a+their place of debarkation. Amony the prom- 
inent building: is the Arsenal, which was lmuilt by the 
United State« Government, and a part of wi h wae used 
a3 a light-house and buoy dept. It has since been ued 


by the sece#ionists for various military purpo-ex. 

On the arrival of the United States steams nip M*Clellira, 
Captain Gray, she was surrounded by bouts loaded with 
fruits, sweet potatoes, chickens, ete., gathered by the 
slaves, who imp ortuned the Captain to purchase their 
emall but many cargees. Captain Saxton, the Quarter. 
master of the Division, accomp nied the M*C'elana to 
Beaufort, and succeeded in getting on beard and In tow 


about 100.000 jeet of selual ve lumber, 

The Street in Beart rt di-plays the prion, ete., and 
which, like all the other ince, was deserted by the 
whites. 

The rebel look-out was in the belfry of the Baptist 


Church, which commanded a view of the town, river, 
shell rvad, etc. On being virited by our party an empty 
decanter, two glasses, and a pitcher of water were tound 
The Raising of the Flac we performed by an office r of the 
MCh Han, hose phiz ix i known to all New Yorke 
ivr 


THE FINAL HOME OF Til Bk wHo FELL IN 


THE ENGAGEMENT OFF TION HEAD 
The braves who feli on the 7th of thor are buried 
in a beautiful sequestered spot nea: ‘ps man-iem, 
now occupied as the head-quarters on. The 
graves are in the mid+t of live ovke. riint 


Vines, wild roses, and tropical flow 

mayk the resting-place of each, th 

ween is the grave of John M. Whit 

“necr of the an, tl 

whil: standing by the boll-p ili of tue 

ring tho menatth  mid-hip on ii 

. il born im «om 

ind was the son of ti 

sHE AT MARTIN'S INDUSTRY, OF! 
ENTRANCE VO PORT LOYAL, CAI iN} 
The iight-ship which ix to be placed off the entrance t 

Port hoval harbor is of the ortin , 

two brigit white lights, whiel ea: | 

of trom ty ifteen mil wih, 

four rifled canmm, anil, to provent the rele 


mih rnbovethe. 


ing r, nettines will te placed 
enty per-ons in addition 


Her crew will consi-t of about ty 
to the light-keepers. On each side the words * Martin's 
Industry’ will be painter d, as she will be placed on the 
edce.ofea sani-bar bearing that name. When in po-ition 
this will be the only licht in use on the Southern Coust. 


4 


Iie there called attention to the import- , 


IMPORTANT FACTS. — (Constant writing for six 


is is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with Steel 


Pens \ theretore, it is econom ¥ to use Gold Pens 
rh rold be n remains unchan ged by years aA continued 
use, wiile the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 


theretore, pertect unit rmity of writing 
ols by the use of the Gold P 
The Gold ‘en s always read 


is obtained 


y and reliable, while the 
| Ven must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed, therefore, there is great saving of time in the 
the Gold Per : 

Gold is of receiving any degrve of elasty ity, #0 
thatthe Gold Pon is mda} pted to the h 


use of 


exuetiy 


ind of 


wriver, theretore, the nerves of the hand and ; irm ar it 
Is Known to be the case by the us St sivel Pens 
see *The Pen is Michtier hin the Sword,” in the next 


column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GENTS WANTED—+to cell Yale’s Flag 


of our Union and Military Gift and station ry 
Packages, Ag nts whoare now selling imit itions, put up 
by other parties, are respectfully requested to send us 
their address and we will forward them a sample with 
circular, which will at once eati-fy them that they can 
make more money and give better satiefaction by selling 
our packages than any others in market. Address J. W. 
YALE, Proprietor, Metropolitan Gift Book Stores Svra- 
cuse, New York. 


ENTLE 
Mrs. 


DORA !—DARLING MAGGIE! 
Mary J. polar > tori 
DORA DEANE 


ANT 
MAGGIE MILLER. 
In one neat I2mo Volume. 474 pages. Price $1. 
_ Mrs. Holmes endeavors to touch the heart, to take what 
Is pure amt exer lent and hold it up to the reader in con- 


trast with wh is vile and deceptive. And in this she 
excels, The tiresile, we are will thank r artily 
fir these books, and pres them with religious -«triet- 


ness, for thoy are entertaining as well us instructive. 
Also ready, uniform in style with the abov. » New Edi- 
tions of 
LENA RIVERS. 416 pages, $1 
LLOMESTEAD ON TILE HILLSIDE. S50 1 
MEADOW BROOK: or, Ros. Ler. 350 pages, 1 
COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND l 
Sent free of postage on rec: ipt of price. 
M. SAX TON, Pub'i-her, 
No. 2 Park Row, New York. 


ELLIOT’S 
POCKET 


REVOLVER. 


A MOST POWERFUL ARM, WHICHE CAN BE 
carried constantly about the person without inconvenienes 
or danger. Lene’h four inches, scarecly more than that 
of the barrels. tis the most compact, safe, and powerful 
Pocket Revolver weighs only cight ounces 
charged with cartridges, which ean be purchased ir any 


rifled, gain twist and 
inch ot pine at one hundred 


vr larce village, each berre| 
sighted. Will penet 
and fifty varde. 
Retail price, Mated, with 1) cartridg-s, 
Trade supplied. ‘T. W. MOORE, 426 Bway, 


Cloaks! Cloaks! 
BRODIE 


has made his 


Grand Opening 
of 
Fall and Winter Cloaks, 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 


and 


His Palace of Fashion, 


Uncer the Sth Avenue Hotel, 
Cor. of 23d Strect, 
New ‘York. 


ToA Army and Na‘ vy Officers. 


rute orm 
S10 00 
ono 


TIFFANY & CO... Nos and 552 Broadway. have in 
etore, am! ere receiving by steamer, SWORKDs, 
“warranted to ent wroucht iron,” from Salingon: Pas 
sants, Cap Ornaments. and other Fr ideries, from Pa- 
riz; Gold Epaniettc- ind Navy Lacey. &c.. from London. 
Orders by mai promptly filled, and coods forwarded to all 


parts of the loy states, 


MPORTANT INFORMATION to all 
women atilicted with female weaknes-, or uterine dis- 
ease, or irrecularities, will be recvived by inclosing 
stampto FL BRIDGE, M.D... Resident Phy- 
sicion Greftenberg Company, No Bond street, 


1D? YOU WANT LUXURIANT 


WIISKERS On Mt STACTIES ?—Mvy Onecnent will 
force them te heavily in six wecks (ipen tire smoeth- 
est face) wit t stain « niurv to Pri - 

der. li. ¢ ] > 
2? 
a 
A ~Aarri idre 
1 c 4 
in th irker, Pric« for cirenler. 


ME. RWIN & BRAY. Ag nt-. 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


TR 
honorable business, 


AVELLERS wanted. Larce commission, 
Circular «cnt. A.W. llarrison, Vhila’ 


“The PEN is Mightier 
than the Sword.”’ 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS. 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS, 


The Best Pens in the World. 

On receipt of any of the following «1ms in cash or poet- 
stamp, the subseriber will send by return mail, or other- 
wise as direets d, a Gold Pen or Pens, sels cling the eure 
adecoruing fo ds 

GOLD PENS, WITHOU T CASES 


For 25 cent-, the Mazic Pen; tor 35 eenta, , the Lucky 


Pen; tor 50 cents, the Alwuys-Ready Pen; for 75 cents, 
the Llewant Pen: and for $1, th Pen. 
The -1zea are, Nos. 3. 4, 5, and 6, 


PiNs IN siLViER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASbS, WITTL PENCILS. 
For 59 cents, the Magic Pen: tor centa, 

Pen; for $1, the Alwav--Ready Pen; for $1 25, the 


THE SAME 


the Lucky 
ble- 


gaunt Pen; and tor $1 50, the I xcel-ior Pen. ‘These are 
well-fiuished, writing Geld Pens, with Irido-min 
Points, the aversge wear of every one of which will far 
outlast a 2 of the best Steel Pe ns. 


* Number,” and ** Quality” 
are stamped on the following Pen-, and the Poimts are 
warrant d forsix months, exeept against accident. ‘The 
numbers indicate ouly: No. 1 being the «smallest. No. 
6 the lars t. ad for the ckef: No, += 
and No. the In Mainm (rold Pen, for the 
Long and m dium Nibs of all: and natord :. 
Nibs of Now. 4. 5, ar rd 7, and m or ly t first quality. 
The engravings ure fac similes of the sizes and styles. 
COLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 

For 75 cents, a No. 1 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 
od 

tor $1, a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality, 
quality, ora N 

bor 
quality, ors 


The name * A. Morton,” 


=f 


or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 


lity, or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
Pen. 3d quahty. 
tor *] on No. Ven, Lst ality, 
juality, or a Ne, , od quality. 
For a No. 5 Pen, 1st 
quality. 
bor #2 25 a No.6 Pen, Ist quality. 
SAME GOLD VPENs IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITTE PENCILS. 
For $1 50, a No. 1 Pen, Ist quality, or a No, 
quality. 


~ 


or a No. 5 Pen, 2d 


or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


> Pen, 3d 


Fer ¢175 a No. 2 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pon, 2d 
qiality, or a No. 4 Pen, od qualay. 

For $2, a No. 3 Ven 1st ra No. 4 Pen, 2d qual- 
itv, or a Ne. SD Pen, 31 quality. 


Por $250, a No. 4 Pen, Ist que lity, or a No. o Pen, 2d 


quality. or a No. 6 Pen, Sd quality. 

For #3, a No 5 Pen, let quality, or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 
quality 

bor $5 5) a No. 6 Pen, quality. 
GOLD PENS, ALL let QUALITY, INQJLVER-MOUNT- 


For #2, a No. 4 Peme ter SY 2h, No. 5 Pen: for $2 
1 Neo. 6 Pen: tor #3 ft, a New T Pen. 

bor #4, a No S Pen: for a No. 9 Pens and for $6, 
No Pen. 


Phe ** 1st Quolity” are pointed with the very best Irod- 
oxmin Points, exrefully «elected, and none of this quality 
ere sold with the slyhtest imperfection which skill and 
tho Clore rntiny can detect. 


The **2d (juality” are superior to any Pens made by 
him previ to the vear 1860, 
The xl Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 


Durabilitw, bissticity, and Good Writing Qualiti (th 
onlv true considerations) anv Gold Pens made elscwhere. 
to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 

that, previews to operating his New amd Patented Ma- 
chines, he eould not hive made i Writing aud Durs- 
ble Pens, for the price, had the Ggld been fuini-hed gra- 
tuitousl¥. 
Address 


as Cro 


A. MORTON, 

. WO Maiden Lane, New York. 

FOR SALF. by all de ahs ‘rs in thie line throughout the 
country. 

Any one sending a single letter post-stamp will receive 
a circular with the engravings above referred to, 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS and 

Paknt, olf 

New York. 
a Circular. 


Br 
Send for 


COOLEY’ abinet Printing Office for small Print- 


ers abd Amateurs, the best thine out. Send fur Circulars. 
Jd. COOLEY & CO, 1 Spruce Street, Y 


Beautiful White Teeth!:: 
‘lhurston’s Teoth Pow: 
FOR mann AND HEALTHY GUMS. 
L =e Thurst ‘Tooth Powder. 
Price 


‘The Current ond Back Numbers of 


et nts. 


115 Franklin Street, Y. 


Wee ean be had of J. 1. HUNT, and Re- 
tail News Agent, Masonic com 


Fifth St., Pitt-burg, Pa. 


~ £04, 


RHEY Alcic 


Neurnlzia, and Salt Rheum. 
1> Franklin 


Rheumatiem, 
WELLS & CO, 
Sold by Ape thecaries every here. 


a A anre cure for 
Wholesale Agenta F. ¢ 
New Yi rk. 


500 pear Wanted! 
Somethina New! Patent Work Hold -r, made of The New 
(Jold, and 5 other curious inventions. Addr (tend 
stump) SHAW & CLAR K, Biddetord, Maine 


CONSUMPTIVES.- — A Clergyvman 


his eon Meum ption in 


588 Broadway. s We: ling | 
| Finish, 


Cards, Un:urpacsed tor Beauty: 


The New England Family Newspaper. 


The Springfield Republican 
for 1862. 


Daily, Tri-Weekly, and Weekly. 


The (Mass.) REPUBLICAN may not hesitate 
to claim position as the first and most distinctive of New 
Engiand Journals. In the scope and adaptation of its 
news; in the choice of its subjects for editorial discussion 
and the manner in which it treats them; in the great 
variety of its contents; and in the prominence it givez to 
practical, moral, and religious questions, to literature, to 
g:rdening and tarming, and to every theme of .practical 
und theoretical interest to the p ople of New England, 
The Kerusiican has sought successfully to hecome their 
guide, companion, and triend, whether at home or abroad. 

Among th: pcculiar leading features of The Rerceiican 
are, a fuil summary of New England News, arranged by 
founties and states; an elab ate and comprehensive | d- 
‘itorial Review of the Week; Special Correspondence of a 
high character fom Boston, New York. and Way hington ; 
a wevkly review and -1uumary of all Keligions Movements, 
oliginal papers on Ilu-bandry; summ: ‘Ties of new ideas 
and inventions in Science and Mechanics: a weekly arti- 
cle on Boks, Authors, and Art; and an abundance of 
original literary articles, both of prose and poetry, with 
carefully selected mi-cellanies from the freshest bo ~ and 


‘Lhe cditorial corps of The ix in- 
dividuals, including Dr. J. G. Holland, the popul * Tim- 
othy Titcomb” of literature and lecturing. 

Trems.—lor the one copy, one year, Ten 
copies to one address, one year, S40. 


bor the ‘Tr!-Werkty (publi-hed on Monday, Wednes- 
= y, and Frilay morning=)—one copy, one year, $3; ten 
‘opi es to one 
‘the Wao Kerun.icaNn—one copy six montha, 
Si; year, $25 two copies to one address, one year, 
*3. T » clubs by mail—tive copies to one address, one 
year, $7; n copies, #12 twenty opi 
car All orders must be ace mipem ed with the cash, 
limen copies sent on app! cation. 
SAMLEL BOWLIiS & COMPANY, 
Publi-hers, Springfield, Mase. 


ress, 


RIENDS or SOLDIERS! 
All Arcieles tor Soldiers at Baltimore, Wa-hington, Hils 
ton Il.ad, and all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, Neo. 74 Broadway, 


Sutlers charged low rates. 


| PER MON TH by 
ing agents selling DOW NER’ LEMMER 
amd SIULLLD for hand sewing. Frotects the finger and 
makes a hem. Sample sent on receipt of 22 
eents. Address A. IL DOWNER, No. 442 


— 


For free erreulars and honorable business 


Perso 
at a liberal -alary, write blaxgis RS, Boston, Masa. 


— 


to Country News-Dealers. 


The New York Mercury. 

In consequence of the refusal of ROSS & TOUSEY to 
furnish li-t- of their country egents te the publishers of 
THE MERCURY—whoe desired to supply the newsmen 
dealing with them with the same quantities of. po=tera, 
show-eards, and circulars that are forwarded from our 
office to agenis who reecive their supplies from the other 
New York wholesale dealers—thore gentlemen have ceased 
to be Agents for the sale of THE NEW YORK MER- 
CURY. 

The trade will continue to be supplied, as always here- 
tufore, through the more enterprising-packing establish- 
m. nts of 

If. DEXTUR & €O, 
HAMILTON, JOHSSON & FARRELLY, 
JOHN F. & 
L. N. SHEAR & CO, 
WILLIAM SKELLY, 
OKIF, DAYTON & JONES, 
. M. DE 
as well as direct from the office of the publishers and pro- 
irietors, 
CALLDWELIL, SOUTIIWORTHU & WILITNEY, 
Nos. 46 and 45 Ann Street, New York. 


= A MONTII!.—I waxtto AGents 
ij e in every County at $75 per month and ex- 
penses, to sell a new and chap Sewing Machine. Addregs 
(with stamp) “. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For December, 1861. 


Its unparallekad circulation from month to month, and‘ 


a constant demand for Lack Numbers and complete seta, 
‘laGazine meets the wanta of the 
No change will there- 
neral character. The Magezine con- 
amount of matter of the leacirg 
to pr nt the 


evinee that 
great baxly of Am in readers. 
fore be made in it 
tains at least te the 
Eneliszsh Monthlies. It ie therefore 
best productions of European Novelisis and Essryiets, 
sides furnishing a larger amount of original matter thea 
ix given in any other Magazine of the day. Each Num- 
ber contains an amount of reading equal to that in an or- 
dinary octavo volume, with abundant Pictorial Mlustra- 
tions of every subject in which the Artist can aid the 
Writer. More than Seren Thousand Illustrations have 


alrealy appeared in the Magazine, 


Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty. 
five Cents. Any Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat. 


ly hound in Cloth, 


T Iollars per Volume. Complete Sets wil cnt by 
| ho freicht at the charge of the p hacer, at 
Ti 
frre ¢ Ve fw) 
¢ tee 
Thar and aly, t 
ore = } ul 
HARPER & BrOTITERS, 
FRANKLIN New LORE 


will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
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